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CHAPTER I 



dying! and where is she? 



' But oh, for the touch of a vanish 'd hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still.' 

Tennyson. 

RIDGET and Eric tended the 

father with the same devoted 

care that they had bestowed on 

the child. Nina was useless as a nurse, 

and her very presence in the sick-room 
vol. in. K 
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seemed unconsciously to annoy and irritate 
Erroll ; therefore Nina returned to Hertford 

r 

Street. 

They had been so far apart, these two 
people, who had sworn at God's altar to 
love each other always. How had they kept 
their vow ? As too many keep it, alas ! in 
these degenerate days, when honest lawful 
affection is the rarest thing in existence. 

For many days Errolls claim to existence 
hung in the awful balance between life and 
death. Dr Mayo was untiring in his care 
of him ; night and day he watched by his 
side, combating the disease inch by inch 
with all the infinite skill that science, 
practice, and experience could command, 
fighting his way day by day. What a 
struggle it was ! 

Erroll happily had a splendid constitution, 
and though, in a great measure, his strength 
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was untried, yet the misery of the last few 
months, and the restless life he had led 
since his parting with Magdalen, told much 
against him now. It was sad to see and 
hear him, — throwing his arms wildly about, 
his face crimson with fever, and his eyes 
as bright as diamonds ; and then his frenzied 
talking, incoherent sentences following each 
other in rapid succession. First calling to 
Elsie to come back to him ; then appealing 
to Nina, and saying she would not listen 
to him, then murmuring how lonely his 
life was, and finally holding long earnest 
conversations with Magdalen. 

Many a word he uttered that would 
probably never otherwise have passed his 
lips, and Eric heard and understood, more 
than ever he had yet realised, the extent of 
the struggle and unutterable suffering poor 
Erroll had passed through. How he re-< 



\ 
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proached himself for the unhappiness he 
had caused Magdalen, and begged her over 
and over again to forgive him. 

Erroll had now been ill some time. 

One morning Eric and Dr Mayo met 
rather earlier than usual. 

- Dr Mayo/ said Eric, - this state of things 
is fearful ; what is to be done ? Will Erroll 
recover ? What are his chances ? Tell me, 
please. I feel as if I should go mad to 
see him lying there, and be so powerless 
to help him.' 

' My dear Eric,' answered Dr Mayo, ' to- 
day, or at furthest to-night, will be the 
crisis of the fever; and, Heaven help me! I 
can hardly say it, it is almost impossible that 
he can recover, I will, as you well know, 
do my utmost to save him ; but it is of no 
use disguising the truth, little Elsie's death, 
combined with other recent events, have 
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given his whole system a most severe shock, 
and I fear the worst results. But God is 
very merciful, Eric, and we must trust Him 
implicitly ; may be He will spare Erroll to us/ 

' Oh ! Dr Mayo/ said Eric, - what 
shall I do if he dies ? He has been my 
friend and companion all my life, and lately 
he has suffered so very much ; if Erroll dies, 
my heart will break/ And poor Eric laid 
his head on his arms and fairly wept. 
He loved Erroll so much. Dr Mayo 
soothed him gently, and seeing that his 
grief was still almost uncontrollable, at last 
he said, — 

'Eric, my dear fellow, try and not give 
way. There is much to be done yet, and who 
can tell how much God may bless our efforts. 
Remember the example of calmness and de- 
votion Erroll himself has only so lately 
showed us, never for a moment quitting 
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his post, or thinking of himself, as long 
as it was in his power to do the least 
thing for Elsie. While there's life there's 
hope. Shall we be cowards, and give in 
now, Eric ? ' 

4 Forgive me, Dr Mayo,' answered Eric, 
now fully roused. ' I won't make you 
ashamed of me any longer. But I could 
not help it at first; when I think of poor 
Erroll, I feel quite incapable of doing 
anything but grieve. Now let's go up- 
stairs and see how he is, and what we 
can do/ 

They found Erroll as usual raving and 
tossing about. The faithful Bridget was 
with him. 

' Now go and rest, Bridget,' said Dr Mayo. 
1 Nay, you must,' he continued, as she 
seemed about to speak ; ' you have hardly 
slept for three days, and there is still much 
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to be done if Erroll is spared, and I pro- 
mise I will call you if there is the least 
necessity/ So Bridget disappeared into 
the adjoining room, and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep ; and sorely she needed 
rest. ' 

What would the watchers have given to 
see their patient sleep as she did. 

Things continued much the same for 
some hours. Towards four o'clock, Erroll 
seemed a little quieter and easier. Dr 
Mayo had been out for some things that 
were needed for Erroll, and when he re- 
turned, he found Eric sitting by him ; 
and he made him signs not to speak. Dr 
Mayo went softly up to the bed, and found 
that Erroll was sleeping quietly. He felt 
his pulse, and then sat down by the bed, 
whispering as he did so to Eric, ' It is the 
crisis/ 
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' How long before we know ? ' asked Eric. 

' Some hours perhaps/ the good doctor 
answered. 

And so the hours glided away, the deep 
silence undisturbed, save by the patient's 
breathing, the songs of the birds, and the 
soft splash of the river as it washed the 
garden banks. 

Dr Mayo insisted upon Eric having 
some dinner, and then had some himself, 
while Bridget, to whom he told what was 
passing, watched by Erroll. And after- 
wards, the three kept their watch until 
just before dawn. They were sitting 
almost holding their breath, and not a 
sound disturbed the calm, warm night, 
when Erroll opened his eyes and looked 
at them all. Dr Mayo instantly rose and 
moved to his side, signing to the others 
not to speak. 
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' Where am I ? ' asked Erroll faintly. 
4 What has happened ? ' 

He had only had short intervals of 
scarcely consciousness since his illness 
began. 

4 You are in your own room at Windsor/ 
answered Dr Mayo, ' and you have been 
for many weeks most dangerously ill ; but 
by God's great mercy, your life is spared. 
Now you must not talk, but lie quiet, while 
I get some food for you, and then you must 
go to sleep again, please/ 

' Are you there, Eric ? ' asked Erroll, ' and 
Bridget also ? ' 

' Yes, my dear old fellow,' answered Eric, 
'for many days we have hardly left you. 
But now take what Dr Mayo has brought 
you, and then lie quiet, or we shall all be 
sent downstairs/ 

Erroll did as he was bid. He was 
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quite helpless, and as weak as a child. He 
thanked them with a smile, which, though 
a very shadow of his old sunny smile, yet 
gladdened their hearts, and made them all 
feel indeed thankful. And so, as in spring- 
time the hedges burst into new beauty 
after the snow and frost of the winter, the 
lanes assume a fresh loveliness, strewn as 
they are with primroses, violets, and snow- 
drops, all creeping into life, and gradually 
opening their blossoms to receive the sun's 
first kiss, and as each morning the dawn 
breaks into the perfect day, so Erroll 
began a new life, brought back as he had 
been from the very jaws of death. It had 
been a hard, long battle, but Erroll was 
spared to those who loved him so much, 
so dearly. What use will he make in 
the future of the life once again bestowed 
upon him ? The past has been a 
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bitter experience, but, as Longfellow 



says- 



' We can make our lives sublime.' 



And such, let us hope, will be the use 
Erroll will make of his future. 




CHAPTER II. 



LOOKING BACK. 

' I heard a voice long years ago — 
A voice so wondrous sweet and low, 
That trembling tears unbidden rose 
From the depths of love's repose. 
It floated through my dreams at night, 
And made the darkest day seem light, 
It whispered to my heart, " My love," 
And nestling there, forgot to rove.' 

' Louisa Gray* 

E have deserted Magdalen, and 
have had no news of her for a long 
time. What has she been doing ? 
She had been to the usual amount of balls 
and dinners, which form the larger part of 
the gaieties of a London season. Weary 
she felt, and sick at heart, and utterly 
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changed. She could not help contrasting 
this season and its predecessor. In fact, 
she was ' looking back.' It is an occupation 
which seldom passes the time pleasantly. 
Most people have something to regret — 
some leaf in the book of their lives which 
they wish they had never turned. 

Sorrow had not impaired Magdalen's 
beauty. Hers was a loveliness that was 
heightened, purified, made more brilliant by 
trial and suffering, and in equal propor- 
tion as her beauty had gained, her char- 
acter had benefited. Her time was spent 
in doing good, and in seeking earnestly 
the welfare and pleasure of others. She 
visited, and made clothes for the poor, she 
read and wrote, played and worked. She 
took lessons in singing and drawing, for 
both of which arts she professed love and 
showed talent. 
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She rose early, and whenever it was pos- 
sible, went to bed early. The amount she 
contrived to do in a day was wonderful. 
She wanted to forget. She was becoming 
unselfish, much more thoughtful for those 
around her. She managed things better 
with regard to Stephanie, who had never 
ventured to renew her insinuations after 
the well - deserved reproof she* had met 
with from Lord Riverstown ; and to her 
father, Magdalen was if possible dearer 
than ever, and her affection had increased 
tenfold for him. He saw and appreciated 
her struggles, her gallant determination to 
try and overcome the sad remembrance of 
that past she was powerless to undo. Thus 
the trial was slowly but surely bearing 
fruit. Out of evil came good, as it ever will 
if we will only resign ourselves humbly 
and quietly to the crosses which must fall 



\ 
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to our share, in common with others, 
trusting to God for help under them, and 
a cessation of trouble when He sees fit 
' No cross, no crown ; ' and who would 
not choose, nay ask, for sorrow and suffer- 
ing, with so rich a reward in view. 

Lord Langley had returned to London 
at the beginning of the season, and he 
and Magdalen soon met. It could hardly 
be otherwise. It was a quiet greeting on 
both sides. Langley had, like others, 
heard a rumour of what had happened at 
Pelham, and- sincerely grieved for Erroll and 
Magdalen. Much that had been a mystery 
to him had now been explained. Now he 
knew for certain what he had previously 
only guessed, why Magdalen had refused 
him. His feelings for her were perfectly 
unchanged. He spent much of his time 
in Park Lane, and always found a sincer& 
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welcome. Magdalen felt more at her ease 
with him than with most people. He 
had seen and known so much of all 
that had passed the last year, and he was 
always so gentle and pleasant, ever at 
hand when he could be of use, and yet 
never in the way. 

One day Aline Haselmere came to lunch. 
4 Magdalen,' said she, ' I want to speak to 
you.' 

' Come to my room then, dear/ answered 
Magdalen. ' Well, and what have you got to 
tell me ? ' she asked, when they were com- 
fortably established by the open window, 
where they could see everything. ' You seem 
perfectly radiant/ Magdalen continued ; ' tell 
me directly, I am so curious to know what 
it can be/ 

4 I am going to be married/ answered 
Aline. 
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Magdalen's face showed her delight as 
she exclaimed, — 

' I am so very, very pleased, my dar- 
ling; and I know who the fortunate man 
is, — Ernest Boynton ; ' now, am I right ? ' 

' 1 believe so/ said Aline, ' and I am so 
happy ! ' 

And then she told Magdalen that which 
she had long suspected, — of Ernest's love 
for her, and how, after taking a long time 
to make up her mind, she had accepted 
him that morning. 

i And now, Magdalen/ said Aline, ' I 
have something more to say, a question to 
ask, — when do you mean to follow my ex- 
ample ? ' 

1 Never/ answered -Magdalen. 

' Nonsense, my dear, ' said Aline. ' I 
know better than any one how you have 
suffered and do still suffer, but I also know 

VOL. III. b 
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that you have, months ago, like a brave, 
right-minded woman, striven to forget and 
undo, as far as possible, all that is past 
You and Erroll can never — must never 
be anything to each other ; and, believe 
me, you would be far happier if you were 
married. Take my advice, given as it is 
with a sincere wish for yours and Erroll's 
welfare; Met the dead past bury its dead/ 
and make up your mind to marry Lord 
Langley/ 

' But, my dear Aline/ answered Mag- 
dalen, 'supposing that I agreed to what 
you say, Lord Langley has only once 
asked me to marry him — that was last 
year — when, as you know well, I refused 
him/ 

1 Never mind last year/ said Aline. ' I 
won't have that interfering with what may 
now be so different Will you be guided 
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by me, Magdalen, and do what I tell 
you ? ' 

' That depends/ answered Magdalen. 
4 What do you propose ? ' 

1 I propose nothing/ said Aline, ' except 
that you should try and like poor Lord 
Langley, who is so devoted to you, and 
that when he asks you again to marry 
him, as he assuredly will, that you should 
say a pleasant, civil "yes!" Seriously, 
darling, you will never do any good, either 
to yourself or to Erroll, as long as you 
persist in remaining single. No ! take my 
advice ; I know all that has happened, 
and I implore you to do as I wish. If 
there was any chance of your ever being 
able to marry Erroll, I would not urge 
you to this course ; but, under present 
circumstances, your wisdom consists in 
accepting an honest man's love/ 
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6 But/ answered Magdalen, ' I don't feel 
as if I should ever again care for any one 
as I did, and still do, and shall always do 
for Erroll; and, therefore, I do not think 
I ought to accept Lord Langley. He de- 
serves something better, poor boy, than 
such love as I can give him ; and I won't 
do him such an injury as marrying him 
without love would be, after all his care 
for, and devotion to me.' 

* You are doing him a far greater injury 
by your behaviour now/ answered per- 
severing Aline, determined, if possible, to 
overcome Magdalen's objections to the 
result she had so much at heart. ' I know 
you/ Aline continued, 'far better than you 
know yourself, and I speak from that know- 
ledge. Your love for Erroll was — nay, if 
you will have it so, is — intense ; made all 
the more so by his being unhappily the 
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first person you had ever really cared for. 
Your love was fostered and kept alive by 
circumstances, places, and people, and the 
result was that unlucky mutual confession. 
You have both suffered most fearfully 
also. You have both resolved to dp 
all that lies in your power to blot out, 
and, as far as may be, repair the past. 
You and Erroll have not again met Try 
and do right, and you will be helped. 
Marry Lord Langley, and you will be happy, 
in the approval of your own conscience, and 
in the knowledge that you have repaid him 
fully for all his devotion to you. Believe 
me, it is your best, your only chance of 
leading a new good life. You are not the 
sort of person, once married, ever to regret 
that step, or to forget the vows you have 
taken upon yourself; and Erroll is too un- 
selfish, too really high principled, not to 
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wish you to marry. He would not like to 
feel that you were wasting your whole life 
in vain regrets in looking back on the past, 
which is, must always be so infinitely painful 
to you both ; and he could not but be sorry 
to know that you were refusing to do what 
lay in your power for a fellow-creature, 
and that in so doing you were neglecting 
one of the talents God has committed to 
your care, namely, that of helping and com- 
forting those who stand in need of such ease 
from care as you can give them. So now, 
darling/ continued Aline, kneeling down by 
Magdalen's chair, 'give me your solemn 
promise. I would not say a word, did 
I not know it is the one thing you must 
do.' 

Magdalen remained without speaking for 
some time, her head buried in her 
hands. And then, when at last she looked 
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up, her face was very pale, very sad, 
but very determined. She had made her 
choice. 

* Aline/ she said, ' I believe you are 
right in what you advise, at least I hope 
so, and that it will be better for Erroll 
and myself that I should marry. Heaven 
knows, I am anxious to do all that 
is right, and to make all the reparation 
that lies in my power for that fatal time 
which is past ; and I owe it to my father 
and others to do all I can to make him 
and them happy for the future. There- 
fore I have made up my mind. Lord 
Langley s affection has been well and 
deeply tried, and he has been constant 
throughout, in spite of all that has passed. 
Aline, I will marry him, if he really 
wishes it/ 

' Darling/ said Aline, as she rose triumph- 
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antly, feeling that the victory was won, 
and that she had not played her cards 
so badly ; ' I am so thankful, and you will 
make poor Lord Langley so unutterably 
happy. I see such a bright future before 
you, — think of your father's delight. And 

4 

now I must go and report to Lord 
Langley and Ernest the result of my 
eloquence.' 

And so it was settled that the next day 
Lord Langley should meet Magdalen at 
dinner at Aline's house. 

Left alone, Magdalen sat by her open 
window, heedless of everything, until the 
dinner-bell startled her out of her day- 
dreams, and she woke up to realise that 
she had made a promise that she could 
not retract. 

And were Aline's pleasant prophecies 
already being fulfilled ? for Magdalen felt 
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quite happy, and experienced a new kind 
of rest and peace, as she thought of the 
future life she was about to enter upon, 
different as it was in every detail from 
that she had arranged for herself. 




CHAPTER III. 



NEWS FOR MAGDALEN. 

' Where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise.' 

Gray. 

4 When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions.' 

Shakespeare. 

T happened that Lord Langley 
dined in Park Lane that night. 
He had not seen Aline since 
her conversation with Magdalen, so he was 
in ignorance that she had brought the 
mission with which he had entrusted her 
to such a happy, unlooked-for conclusion ; 
indeed, Lord Langley did not think Aline 
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could have found time even to see Magdalen 
since the day when, after a long visit, he 
had told her of his wish still to marry 
Magdalen, and asked her to find out if he 
had any chance. Aline had accepted Ernest 
Boynton, and had been in a state of ex- 
citement and bustle beyond description ever 
since. 

As usual, Lord Langley's manner to 
Magdalen was full of a quiet care and ten- 
derness, which the knowledge of her promise 
to Aline made very acceptable to Magdalen. 

She greeted him much more cordially 
than was her wont; and his spirits rose, 
and his heart beat fast with pleasure, as 
he noticed the change, and wondered what 
had caused it. 

Strange it seemed to Magdalen to feel 
that there, in all human probability, stood 
her future husband — she who had so un- 
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changeably felt that, after all that had been, 
she could never marry, and now how differ- 
ent it was soon to be. 

Lord Langley sat next to her at dinner, 
and was pleasant and thoughtful for her. 

It would have required a harder heart than 
Magdalen's to resist such devotion and con- 
stancy as his, and somehow this evening 
Magdalen felt in a wonderfully softened 
mood towards him. She marvelled at her- 
self, for she had never meant that it should 
be so; far from it: she had intended that 
her love and life should be devoted to the 
memory of that short fever of excitement 
which alone, of all that had happened, 
remained as a bond between her and 
Erroll. 

But ' Thomme propose, mais Dieu dispose/ 
and Magdalen's intentions were not to be 
fulfilled. 
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When they were joined by the gentle- 
men after dinner, Lord Langley came to 
Magdalen. 

'Are you not glad/ he asked, 'that 
poor Erroll's life is spared?' 

' What do you mean ? ' inquired Mag- 
dalen, turning very pale"; ' has he been ill ? ' 

' Have you not heard ? ' answered Lang- 
ley. c He has been for weeks at the point 
of death from brain fever, and only yester- 
day was pronounced out of danger. I 
heard this from Eric Tresillian ; he and 
Dr Mayo have never left him. He was 
taken ill at poor little Elsie's funeral ; her 
death was such an awful sorrow to him/ 

1 What ! ' exclaimed Magdalen, with hor- 
ror expressed on her face ; ' Elsie dead, 
and Erroll dying!' and poor Magdalen 
nearly broke down, — her eyes were full of 
tears. 
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' I had no idea you were in ignorance of 
all this/ said Lord Langley, much distressed, 
or I would not have mentioned the subject 
so abruptly. Will you forgive me for my 
stupidity ? and let us talk of something 
else/ 

' I will forgive you/ answered Magdalen, 
4 but we won't talk of anything else until I 
have heard every particular. Strange/ she 
continued, ' that I should never even have 
heard a rumour of all that was happen- 
ing/ 

Lord Riverstown had known it all along, 
and had inquired much after both Elsie 
and Erroll ; but knowing what it would cost 
Magdalen, he had carefully kept the know- 
ledge from her, and peremptorily desired 
Stephanie to do the same, — and after the 
one salutary lesson she had received pre- 
viously, she was not likely to disobey him. 
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Lord Riverstown was aware that Magdalen 
might hear from others what was going on, 
but that was only a chance, and fortune 
had favoured him, for Magdalen, as we 
have seen, had until now remained in bliss- 
ful ignorance. 

Lord Riverstown had settled to tell her 
that very evening before she went to bed, 
as he had received a letter from Eric that 
morning containing the good news that 
ErroH's life was spared. 

Magdalen made Lord Langley tell her 
everything, and thanked him at the end. 

' Poor Elsie/ she said, ' poor darling 
little child ! how I wish I had known of 
her illness, and Erroll's also ; I was so fond 
of her, and she of me. What a terrible 
blow it must be to Erroll, who was so de- 
voted a father! He has indeed lost the 
sunbeam out of his life and home. It 
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must be a fearful trial. How I do wish 
that he and Mrs de Grey agreed better. It 
must be a trying life for both — with faults, 
no doubt, on both sides. Still I should think 
they must be chiefly on hers; I am sure 
Erroll could never be otherwise than kind 
and thoughtful to Mrs de Grey, for he 
would be that to any woman, his wife first 
of all. Do you know ? ' Magdalen con- 
tinued, ' what originally made them disagree ? 
I know he married her chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, for her money, which was very wrong 
of him — certainly very wrong ; but he seems 
to have paid a heavy penalty for his folly, 
if even a quarter of what one hears is 
true/ 

Erroll, in all the numerous conversations 
he had had with Magdalen, had always 
avoided talking of Nina and his miserable 
home-life as much as possible. He was 
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too true to her, as his wife, however badly 
they might get on, to mention such a fact 
to any one, least of all to Magdalen ; and 
what she had heard in society had received 
little confirmation from him, beyond a pained 
look, or word of entreaty that they should 
not talk on this topic. 

4 1 believe/ answered Lord Langley, ' that 
utter absence of love on both sides was 
the origin of their disagreements. Mrs de 
Grey is a trying woman to be with, and, to 
my thinking, must be especially so as a 
wife. She and Erroll have never been 
happy together, — not in a single respect are 
they suited to each other. She is fearfully 
jealous, though in reality she is perfectly 
indifferent to her husband and his pro- 
ceedings ; and also, she never cared about 
Elsie, which is the most incomprehensible 
thing of all, — how any woman can do other- 
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wise than love and care for a child — her 
own more than any — passes my under- 
standing. And yet there are many who 
almost dislike their children ; and Nina de 
Grey certainly regarded poor little Elsie 
with positive dislike, and never took the 
least pains to amuse her, or in any way 
cared for her health or well-being. I hear 
she was, however, in a dreadful state when 
she arrived and found Elsie dead. It was 
her own fault that it so happened, for she 
had daily news since the beginning of the 
child's illness. She did not choose to leave 
a pleasant house where she was staying a 
moment sooner than was absolutely neces- 
sary; and she did not believe in Elsie 
really being ill, but thought that they 
bothered, and made the child out worse 
than she was. Hers must be, indeed, a 
fearful punishment!' 
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'It is a sad enough story,' answered 
Magdalen, 'and I am more grieved than 
I can express at all you have told me. If 
I had only known — but there ! ' she con- 
tinued, ' it is no use saying that now ; tell 
me where the darling child is buried/ 

Lord Langley told her. 

1 1 must ask Papa to take me down there 
some day soon/ said Magdalen, ' as I should 
like to put some flowers on her grave ; she 
was always so fond of them, — they were 
emblems of herself. 

Before Magdalen had time to add more, 
the party broke up, and Lord Langley 
departed. 

Before she went to bed, Magdalen had 
a conversation with her father, and told him 
of her wish, which he promised to gratify ; 
he also told her of his knowledge of Errol 
and Elsie's illness, and sad death of the 
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child, and why he had judged it best not 
to tell her. 

Magdalen kissed him tenderly, and said, — 

1 You are the best and kindest father in 
the world, and are always thinking of me 
and consulting my comfort. I am afraid I 
pay you a very bad return for it all. Per- 
haps I shall prove grateful some day ; I hope 
so. Meantime I will go, as I am very tired, 
and all this has been a great shock to me/ 

So saying, Magdalen went up to her room ; 
but in spite of saying that she was tired, 
she did not seem inclined to sleep, for she 
sent her maid away, and putting on her 
dressing-gown, settled herself comfortably 
in her own pet arm-chair, and prepared to 
have a good hour's thought. 

It all seemed very wonderful, but the 
more Magdalen thought the more she felt 
that the step she was about to take was for 
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her peace and happiness. She would tell 
Lord Langley everything first, and then, if 
he still wished to marry her after he had 
heard her confession, she would accept him. 
No secrets should they have from each 
other. 

Her grief about Erroll and Elsie was deep 
and sincere ; for nothing could ever really 
change or take away her love for the former, 
or make the memory of the past otherwise 
than the best and happiest days she ever 
had, or ever could know. But she could do 
nothing to help him ; they must not meet — 
the gulf still lay between them. 

And, with the fixed resolve of keeping her 
promise, more firmly impressed on her mind 
then ever, Magdalen went to bed, trying to 
banish as much as possible the thought of 
Erroll and their love ; and to be a good 
wife to Lord Langley. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AT LAST. 

1 For sure the greatest evil man can know, 
Bears no proportion to this dread suspense.' 

Froude. 




' Wedding is great Juno's crown.' — Shakespeare, 

AGDALEN was the first to arrive 
next day at Aline' s pretty house. 
She looked pale, and was very 
nervous. Aline soon cheered her up. 

' I expect Lord Langley every moment,' 
said she. ' Now, Magdalen, promise me 
you won't retract what you said yesterday.' 
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' I am not in the habit of breaking my 
word/ answered Magdalen rather haughtily. 

* Forgive me, dear/ said Aline ; ' I thought 
you might be tempted to exercise your privi- 
lege as a pretty woman and change your mind ; 
but here comes Ernest and Lord Langley.' 

Luncheon passed off very pleasantly, 
though Magdalen could think of nothing 
but what was coming, and Lord Langley 
was similarly occupied. 

' I am going to discuss some business with 
Ernest/ said Lady Hazelmere when lun- 
cheon was over — and it had been prolonged 
to the utmost limits that nervousness and 
a hot, lazy kind of day could justify. 

' Magdalen, dear/ continued Aline, ' will 
you make yourself pleasant to Lord Lang- 
ley, and excuse us for a short time ? ' 

And, without giving Magdalen time for 
more than an unintelligible reply, Aline: 
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and Ernest vanished ; and for the second 
time in her life, almost before she was really 
aware that they were gone, Magdalen found 
herself alone with Lord Langley. 

She was the first, however, , to recover 
her composure. Lord Langley fidgeted 
about the room for some minutes; finally 
he took a chair close to where Magdalen 
was sitting. 

* Lady Magdalen,' he began, c will you 
let me speak to you for a few moments ?' 

Magdalen did not reply, and so he con- 
tinued, — 

' Last year I asked you to marry me, 
and you refused, telling me at the same 
time that you could never alter your mind.' 

' One moment, Lord Langley/ said Mag- 
dalen. ' Before you say any more, you 
must let me speak, and tell you some few 
things connected with me of which you are 
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ignorant, — though, I daresay, rumour, with 
her thousand tongues, has made you ac- 
quainted with most of my story ; for no- 
thing in London can long remain a secret/ 

And then Magdalen told him, without 
reserve or omitting a single detail, how- 
ever painful to herself, of all that had 
happened in her short acquaintance with 
Erroll. 

* It is but just and right that you 
should hear my confession first/ said Mag- 
dalen. 

Lord Langley listened unto the end. 
Much of the recital caused him acute pain ; 
and yet with it all, he saw and appreciated. 
Magdalen's motive in telling her secret first ; 
and he knew how she had struggled, and 
was still striving, to forget the old love by 
every means in her power, and to do right 
in the future. 
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* Magdalen/ said Lord Langley when 
she concluded, ' I am deeply grateful 
to you for confiding in me. I can only 
ask, as I came to ask, will you be my 
wife? From what Aline told me, I have 
ventured to come here to-day and again 
urge my request. You will make me far 
happier than words can express if you 
accept me. I have loved you ever since 
we first met I will do my best to deserve 
your love ; your happiness will be my study ; 
and I think I can make you happy, Mag- 
dalen darling/ said Lord Langley, embold- 
ened by her silence ; and, taking her hand 
gently added, — ' Do say yes ! ' 

Magdalen let her hand remain in his, and 
at last raising her eyes to his, she gave him 
one long look, the result of which was so 
satisfactory, that Lord Langley drew her 
unresistingly into his arms, exclaiming, — 
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' My own darling, God helping me, you 
shall never repent your decision/ 

And he bent his head until his lips 
touched hers, in a long kiss. And so 
Magdalen here found rest. 





CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL CONTENTMENT. 

* One in whose love, I felt, were given 
The mixed delights of either sphere ; 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 
And all the senses burn for here ! ' 
Moore. 

1 1 wish thee peace in all thy ways.' — Richard Corbet. 

ORD RIVERSTOWN was quite 
delighted when Magdalen told 
him that she had accepted Lord 
Langley. He was the person he would have 
chosen for his darling's husband since Erroll 
was out of the question. He had never 
urged the subjectof marryingupon Magdalen's 
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notice, as, like a wise father, he wished her to 
be quite free ; rightly thinking that women 
ought to be left quite unfettered to choose 
for themselves in such an all-important 
question as marriage. Lord Riverstown 
had never expected that Magdalen would 
marry, knowing as he did her utter de- 
votion to Erroll ; still he had trusted that 
in time she might meet with some one 
whom she could marry, and the answer 
had come much sooner than he dared to 
hope. He had done wisely in trusting to 
Magdalen's sense of right to make her 
do, unasked, that which he had so hoped 
might eventually come to pass. 

So all was peace and contentment. The 
wedding was to be in six weeks, and then 
Magdalen and her husband were to go to 
Langley, where Lord and Lady Rivers- 
town would join them for Christmas. 
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Magdalen could not help wondering what 
Erroll would think and say when he heard 
of her engagement; but now that was no 
concern of his. 

1 Magdalen/ asked Lord Langley, a few 
days after their engagement was made 
public, — ' have you written to tell Erroll ? 
He is still at Windsor.' 

' No, Philip/ answered Magdalen, ' I have 
not written, nor did I intend doing so. I 
thought it best to let him hear it from 
Eric, and I did not wish to pain you, 
though, I confess, I should like Erroll to 
hear this from myself/ 

'Your writing will not pain me, darling/ 
said Lord Langley, much touched by this 
proof of Magdalen's consideration for him ; 
'and I think you owe it to Erroll not to 
let him, after all that has passed, hear such 
news from any one but yourself. He is still 
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very weak and ill, and we ought, if we can, 
to spare him anything that may be a blow, 
such as your news is sure to be.' 

' Thank you, Philip/ answered Magdalen. 
* I will write to-day.' 

It was a right beginning, a good pro- 
spect, this perfect confidence on all sub- 
jects between Magdalen and her future 
husband. 

Magdalen wrote to Erroll, and Philip 
entirely refused to read her letter. 

' No, my darling,' said he ; * I will not 
read your letter. I know all your story. 
You are well aware how deeply I feel for 
you both ; and this is a book connected 
with your past life, the leaves of which 
no one shall turn but yourself and Erroll.' 

' You are very good to me,' replied 
Magdalen, with tears in her eyes. ' I will 
do my best to repay you.' 



I 
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' I don't want any payment/ said Lord 
Langley, ' except to see you look happy and 
cheerful. And now, Magdalen, I have a 
plan to propose. Would you like to go 
with me and see poor little Elsie's grave ? ' 

4 More than I can express/ answered 
Magdalen, too overcome to say more. 

So it was arranged that they should go 
down on the following Tuesday. 

All Philip's thoughtfulness and care told 
more with Magdalen than either of them 
were conscious of at present His atten- 
tion to her least wish, his unceasing care 
for her pleasure, was a sure way in time 
to win Magdalen's heart. 

Such a love as hers for Erroll could not 
be overcome and forgotten — put away out 
of her life, of which it had been the prop 
and mainstay — all in a moment, as if it 
had never existed. Such a course would 
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have been contrary to Magdalen's nature 
— her true, constant character. But now 
she would do her best eventually to forget ; 
and Philip was so kind and good to her. 
All this Philip had had the sense to dis- 
cover for himself, and he felt quite con- 
tented to 'bide his time.' 

Magdalen was far too honest to attempt 
to disguise to herself that the feelings she 
experienced for Philip were in no way the 
same as those she had felt for Erroll ; but; 
at the same time, she could candidly say — 
and Magdalen was not a person to say 
what she did not really believe — that she 
liked Philip better, and respected him more, 
than she did any one else in the world, 
Erroll always excepted. Therefore Mag- 
dalen felt she was doing no wrong in say- 
ing she would marry him. She would 

henceforth have Lord Langley's tenderness 
vol. in. D 
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and love to shield her and help her in all 
temptations and difficulties, and she knew 
full well Lord Langley trusted and would 
never fail her, and that he would sym- 
pathise and aid her in the struggles and 
sorrows which would fall to her lot. It was 
a very peaceful, happy sensation, and Mag- 
dalen was grateful and contented that things 
should be so, and, moreover, would not 
have had them altered had it been pos- 
sible. 




CHAPTER VI. 



ELSIES GRAVE. 

' How powerful and how peaceful is the grave ! ' 

Byron. 

' He who has most of heart knows most of sorrow.' 

Bailey. 

ERY quiet, very restful looked 
the churchyard, with the morn- 
ing sun streaming down through 
leaf and branch upon the grave where little 
Elsie slept. 

Magdalen and Philip gazed in silence for 
some moments at the small grave. A plain 
white marble cross stood at the head — a 
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little angel child, with Elsie's upturned face, 
and clinging arms holding fast to it. Her 
name, age, and the date of her death were 
inscribed on it, and underneath, ' She is 
not dead, but sleepeth.' Masses of lovely 
flowers were strewn in every direction, 
placed there and carefully tended by loving 
hands. 

' Poor little child ! poor darling Elsie ! ' 
murmured Magdalen, as her tears fell fast 
through her fingers on to the stone and 
flowers. 

' Don't cry so bitterly, my darling,' said 
Lord Langley, much distressed at the sight 
of Magdalen's grief; 'you will make yourself 
ill.' 

* It does me good, and I can't help it,' 
sobbed Magdalen. ' I did love her so much ! ' 

Philip let her alone, and in a short time 
she was again composed. Magdalen had 
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never before stood by the grave of one 
she loved, and she had not calculated on 
the effect it would produce on her. She 
felt as if she could not bear it ; it was too 
sad, too dreadful, — like a bad dream. 

I Philip/ at last said Magdalen, ' take me 
away, please ; I can't stay any longer/ 

4 It has been too much for you, dear/ 
answered Lord Langley. ' You look so 
white and ill/ 

I I shall be all right presently/ answered 
Magdalen, with a faint smile on her trem- 
bling lips ; and she took Lord Langley's arm 
as she spoke, and they left the churchyard, 
but not before Magdalen had put a last 
token of affection on Elsie's grave, in the 
form of an anchor of pure white flowers. 

Just as they disappeared, Erroll came down 
an opposite walk leaning on Eric's arm, and 
followed by Dr Mayo. They went straight 
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to Elsie's grave. Erroll was a perfect 
skeleton, a mere shadow of his former self. 
He seemed to have grown in his illness ; in 
that terrible hand-to-hand struggle he had 
suffered for his life. He was pale and worn, 
and his hair had many silver threads thick 
about his temples. 

Truly he had suffered, and by long suffer- 
ing he would be perfected. Erroll was utterly 
changed. Those who cared for him, and 
knew the sad fact of his love for Magdalen, 
pitied both most deeply, but at the same 
time they could not do otherwise than thank 
God from their hearts for the severe dis- 
cipline which gave promise of such a rich 
harvest in right doing for them both. 

Erroll asked them to leave him alone for 
a few minutes. 

Eric and Dr Mayo retired out of hearing, 
but remained in sight, as Erroll was so fear- 
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fully weak still, that they did not dare leave 
him alone for long. 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Eric, taking off his hat 
and letting the soft air play upon his hot 
face. ' What an escape ! ' 

* Escape ! what from ? ' inquired Dr Mayo, 
looking much puzzled. 

' Didn't you see ? ' asked Eric. 
'If I had, I should not ask you for 
information now/ curtly responded the gdod 
Doctor. 

' Well, then, I will tell you/ said Eric ; 
'listen. Magdalen and Langley have been 
here, and she put that lovely anchor on 
Elsie's grave.' 

4 How do you know that ? ' asked Dr 
Mayo. 

' By the evidence of my two eyes/ replied 
Eric. ' When I was just in front of you and 
Erroll at the gate, I saw her put the anchor 
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there, and she was crying. They disappeared 
down the road just as we came into the 
churchyard.' 

' Goodness me ! ' exclaimed Dr Mayo, ' I 
never saw them. I hope Erroll didn't either ; 
it might be very bad for him, for he is far 
from well still/ 

And the kind Doctor looked much put 
out, and very anxious. 

* I don't think he saw them,' answered 
Eric ; * but if he did, it can't be helped — 
the mischiefs done.' 

So saying, Eric led the way back to where 
they had left Erroll. They found him sitting 
quietly by the grave, with the flower anchor 

of roses and lilies in his hands. 

# 

' Lend me your knife, Eric,' said Erroll. 
v And then he carefully cut out a spray of 
white heather, a sprig of myrtle, a rose and 
a lily. The rose he gave to Dr Mayo, the 
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lily to Eric ; the myrtle and the heather he 
put in his note-case. 

' Magdalen has been here/ he said quietly; 
' no one but Magdalen would have thought 
of an anchor. I should have known who 
had been here even if I had not seen her. 
It was kind, and like her to come ; she was 
so fond of my poor darling. It is another 
link in the chain of love I bear her. Thank 
God, I have seen Magdalen once more. 
Now I am tired/ Erroll continued ; ' let us 
go home/ 

And almost silently they went back. 
The evening passed quickly. Erroll seemed 
deep in thought of a happy nature, to judge 

by his face. That night he slept soundly, 

» 

for the first time since his illness. 



CHAPTER VIL 



A DREAD BECOMES A REALITY. 

4 My desolation does begin to make 

A better life.' 

Shakespeare* 

' You stood before me like a thought, 
A dream remembered in a dream.' 

Coleridge. 

EXT day came Magdalen's letter 
telling Erroll of her engagement 
to Lord Langley. Erroll was 
alone when he received it. Ages passed before 
he moved. He sat with the paper between 
his fingers, his head bowed over it, staring 
cX the familiar handwriting, and reading a 
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sentence from time to time. Erroll looked 
as if he had received a very heavy blow, — 
one from which it would be long before 
he could rally ; he was as one stunned. And 
yet he had known and felt that it must one 
day come to this, for sooner or later Mag- 
dalen would marry. 

Erroll had prayed, indeed hoped, that 
it might be so ; he knew it would be best 
for both. He could not condemn Magdalen 
to a lonely life because they had been 
unfortunate enough to care for each other 
with a passionate love rarely to be met 
with ; and now the blow had fallen, and 
everything had happened as Erroll wished ; 
somehow the prospect did not give him 
the pleasure or happiness he had anticipated. 
Surely he was very unreasonable to grieve 
thus over the probable speedy fulfilment 
of his desires ; but nevertheless Erroll folded 
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his arms on the table, laid his head on them, 
his lips touching the paper of Magdalen's 
letter, which he still held fast in his clenched 
fingers, and through them trickled, slowly, 
tears, the heaviest, most heart - rending, 
forced as they were from his burning eyes 
and aching head, that Erroll had ever shed 
in his life. 

On and on flew the moments, and still 
Erroll wept unrestrainedly. He was fast 
becoming faint and exhausted, as he was 
still so enfeebled by his long illness, when 
happily Eric came in. 

' Good heavens ! ' exclaimed Eric, ' what 
is the matter ? ' and he laid his hand on 
Erroll's shoulder as he spoke. 

For all answer, Erroll handed him Mag- 
dalen's letter, which Eric perused in silence. 
Slowly and thoughtfully he folded it again, 
and returned it to Erroll. And then he 
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walked to the window, and stood gazing 
at the fair scene before him with eyes that 
did not see one single feature of all that 
beauty. Erroll looked at him in surprise. 

' Well, Eric,' said he at last, * are you 
never going to speak again ?' 

* I am so deeply grieved, so sorry for 
you, dear old fellow,' answered Eric, com- 
ing close to Erroll, and sitting down near 
him, ' and yet forgive me ; but shall I tell 
you my honest opinion ? ' 

* Yes/ replied Erroll. 

'Well, then/ answered Eric/ I am de- 
lighted at the contents of that letter/ 

Erroll stared at his companion in blank 
amazement. Such an acknowledgment was 
neither kind nor feeling ; and Erroll had 
so counted upon Eric's entire sympathy 
in every event, whether of joy or sorrow 
that might happen in his life. Erroll 
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could not understand how Eric could be 
so cruel, so unfeeling, so unlike himself, 
as this speech proved him to be. 

1 1 see you are astonished, Erroll/ said 
Eric. 

'Yes, I am,' answered Erroll. 

' But don't be angry with me/ pleaded 
Eric. ' Sit down, and let us talk it over 
quietly. Now, Erroll, listen to me. It has 
long ago been a fact that complete separa- 
tion was the only course possible for you 
and Magdalen ; that decision you have 
both, up to now, adhered to. I am aware 
how much you both have, and still do suffer ; 
and knowing all this, I again repeat, I am 
delighted at the news I have just read. 
Believe me, Erroll, this is the best and 
wisest step Magdalen can take. I do not 
say, nor do I think, that she will ever care 
for any one as she does for you — such a 
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love can only exist once in a life ; but she 
will make Langley a good, true, affectionate 
wife, or she would not marry him. Mag- 
dalen feels her course is wise, and she is 
right It will be the firmest barrier be- 
tween you, and one which, I feel certain, 
neither of you. would ever attempt or wish 
to set aside. Enroll, be brave, help Mag- 
dalen in her task ; you know it is as hard 
for her as it is for you. It cost her much 
to write that letter, but Magdalen never 
flinched in a question of right and wrong ; 
her pure heart showed her what way she must 
go. Do not let it be said that you would 
hesitate on such a point, that you would 
refuse to follow where she has so nobly 
led. Erroll, help Magdalen now, she needs 
it, and she counts upon your sympathy ; 
you will never regret it.' 

1 1 will help her/ answered Erroll, grasp- 
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ing Eric's hand, 'and God bless you, old* 
friend, for again speaking the truth. Not a 
moment's pain shall my darling have that 
I can shield her from. I would sooner 
Langley became her husband than any one 
else I know, for he has proved his devo- 
tion to her, and had much sorrow, which I 
have been the cause of. Now I will make 
Langley all the reparation in my power. 
Will you leave me a little time, Eric, while 
I write to Magdalen ? ' 

Erroll wrote his letter, and sent it next 
day. And Magdalen cried herself to sleep 
over it. Its contents no one saw but her- 
self — Lord Langley refused to read it ; and 
the half-hoop of sapphires, emblem of con- 
stancy which accompanied it, she wore to 
her dying day. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



A SOLEMN STEP. 

' The end of love is to have two made one 

In will and in affection.' 

Ben Jonson. 

' Marriage rightly understood 

Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below.' 

Cotton. 

MONTH after this Philip and 
Magdalen were married. The 
usual fuss was observed, and 
there was a great assemblage to do honour 
to the occasion. Magdalen looked lovely 
in her soft white dress — the satin folds 
gleaming and shining through the lace, fine 
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as a cobweb, which entirely covered it 
She was perfectly quiet and composed ; 
far more so than either Philip or her 
father. It seemed so wonderful to her 
to be standing in that church, and before 
God's altar, taking a solemn vow to 'love, 
honour, and obey' the man she had twice 
refused and declared she would never 
marry. 

* 

Magdalen felt as if in a dream, and it 
was not until Philip slipped the ring over 
her finger that she fully realised her posi- 
tion. Then a shiver passed over her, and 
a wild feeling that it must not, could not 
be true — that she was still free; but the 
voices of her friends roused Magdalen to 

* 

a sense of what she had done, and with 
a deep, weary sigh Magdalen returned to 
reality. 

The ceremony over, they adjourned to 
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Park Lane to breakfast. They were to 
go to Langley that afternoon, to pass their 
honeymoon. Magdalen's parting with her 
father was agonising. It seemed as if she 
could never leave him, now that the time 
had really come. 

In the great confidence that existed be- 
tween them, her father appeared the chief 
link between her and her happy home and 
childhood, and equally so in the subsequent 
suffering and misery, which she had, in 
a great measure, brought upon herself. 

They parted in Lord Riverstown's study. 
Magdalen wished it so. 

* What shall I do without you, father ? ' 
she cried. * No one will ever love or care 
for me as you do/ 

1 Hush ! hush ! my darling/ answered 
Lord Riverstown. • You are forgetting. 
Think of Philip — think of your husband. 
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He must henceforth be all the world to 
you. Remember the solemn, awful vows 
you have so lately spoken, and be brave 
and happy.' 

Before more could be said, Langley 
knocked at the door, and announced that 
it was time to start. He held out his arm 
to Magdalen, who took it silently, and 
walked to the carriage, after a hurried good- 
bye to those assembled, and a cool parting 
from Stephanie. One long kiss from Lord 
Riverstown and they were off, and as they 
started Magdalen burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Langley drew her tenderly into his arms, 
and her head sank upon his shoulder, and 
Magdalen fell asleep, with the tears still 
trembling like diamonds on her closed eye- 
lids, and her husband's voice murmuring in 
her ears, — 
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1 My own at last, thank God ! ' 

And thus they arrived at Langley, the 
first stage of their journey through life 
peacefully ended. And I think Magdalen 
will always bless this day, and never regret 
her marriage. 




CHAPTER IX. 



AFTER MAGDALEN S MARRIAGE. 

* Where duty lies there is highest sacrifice.' 

T. Williams. 

1 Rise, for the day is passing, 
And you lie dreaming on ; 
The others have buckled their armour, 
And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man has some part to play ; 
The past and the present are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day/ 

Adelaide Procter. 

HE winter passed quietly away. 
Erroll and Magdalen had never 
met since her marriage. Most 
of the time Erroll had spent with Eric and 
Mildred at their place. 
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Mildred made a fond, doting mother to 
a very tiny baby. Eric was perfectly idiotic 
on the subject of his son and heir. He 
thought that such a wonderful child had 
never before existed. Truly he and Mil- 
dred were a well-suited couple. 

Erroll was calm — nay, almost resigned — 
when he looked back at all that God had 
sent him to bear; at all that had happened 
during the last five months. It seemed to 
him as if he was dreaming, — how much 
he had suffered, and how much he had 
grieved. 

But in Erroll the good seed had been 
firmly planted, deeply sown, and it was 
bringing forth abundant fruit. The seed 
had been sown in the garden of afflic- 
tion, and it was doing its work slowly 
but surely, — as it always will, if we but 
open our hearts to the training and the 
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mercies which God so plentifully provides 
for us. 

Erroll had thought much in the last five 
months, and had pondered deeply over all 
that had passed. He had grown more 
pensive, more patient, more considerate for 
others. The trial, sharp as it had been, 
had given strength to and intensified his 
character ; had brought to light golden traits 
that might, perhaps, otherwise never have 
given evidence of their existence. 

He and Nina, however, did not get on 
together any better. Erroll had tried and 
wished that things should be different; but 
it seemed impossible with a woman like 
Nina. 

The impression made on her by poor 
Elsie's death and Erroll's illness had been 
most transitory, — gone almost as quickly as 
they came. She had enjoyed her liberty too 
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long ; she did not now care to be fettered. 
She would not be obedient or give way to 
Erroll ; she liked having her own way far 
too well for a change to be desirable or 
practicable. No good would ever come of 
this most ill-assorted marriage. They could 
say, with Aaron Hill, — 

* O marriage, marriage ! what a curse is thine, 
Where hands alone consent, and hearts abhor ! ' 

None ever did come. The result is always 
similar to this when love is absent, and not 
even respect exists as a poor substitute. 

Nina had always had plenty of money 
for all she wanted, — a lovely house, carriages, 
horses; in short, all that makes up the re- 
quirements of happiness to a character such 
as hers. Nina did not see how a different 
state of affairs would benefit her ; besides, 
just at present her time was fully and (to 
her) pleasantly occupied. 
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In one of her numerous visits she had 
met a Mr Orme, to whom she had taken 
a great fancy. 

No need for Nina to abuse Magdalen 
any longer ; she was in a similar position, — 
she was falling in love with Cuthbert Orme. 
He was a rou6, a spendthrift, a gambler, 
without morals or principles. He considered 
all women as his legitimate prey, and treated 
them accordingly. 

Nina took his fancy ; she was always well 
dressed and pretty, and, moreover, she was 
as good as separated from her husband. 
Cuthbert Orme thought he could not do 
better to while away the time than flirt 
with Nina. 

Erroll heard of what was going on, and 
did not believe it meant anything more than 
usual, as, ever since they were married, Nina 
had been fond of flirting and admiration, and 
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could not exist without that and excitement* 
Erroll did not think that Nina would ever 
do any real harm. However, that he might 
have nothing to reproach himself with, he 
wrote her one letter, saying what he had 
heard, and telling her that he did not wish 
to distress her, but that Cuthbert Orme was 
no fit person to be her intimate friend, and 
that he could not allow such an intimacy to 
continue. For her own sake, if for no other 
motive, he asked her to return home. 

Nina wrote him a scornful reply, saying 
that she could take very good care of herself, 
and that she should remain where she was, 
adding, that Erroll need not talk about 
anything she did, or what friends she had, 
after his conduct the previous season. 
Erroll could not refute the accusation. 
It was too true, alas! 

The speech admitted of no answer, which 
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Nina knew very well when she wrote her 
ungenerous letter. So things remained in 
this uncomfortable state. No one could put 
matters to rights apparently. Time and 
patience in most cases work wonders ; per- 
haps something may be done even with 
obstinate, selfish Nina. 

The season is again coming round. It is 
a year since Elsie died, and Magdalen has 
been married some months. 




CHAPTER X. 



A BRAVE WOMAN. 

1 Thou cam'st not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee. 1 

Trench. 

1 With love and truth and trust. 
Win in the end we must ! ' 

r ADY MORTIMER'S pleasant 
villa looks bright and gay on 
the afternoon of her party. 
Magdalen and Philip and a host of others 
are there. Let us see what changes have 
taken place in Magdalen. Apparently the 
best. She looks beaming and happy. 
The pained, weary expression so habitual to 
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her face has in a great measure ceased to 
exist, and in its place there is the divine 
peace and look of content which a con- 
sciousness of right doing, and faults nobly 
struggled against and overcome, must always 
give. 

Her face is now a study for ' Rest/ And 
well it may be ; for Magdalen is happy 
with a quiet happiness, infinitely sweet to 
her after long suffering, and which she had 
hardly believed could ever again come to her. 

And Magdalen loved her husband. It 
was indeed a happy marriage. Philip de- 
served that it should be so. 

Don't sneer, please, my readers ; such 
things are, — and thank God for them. 
Those who have suffered like Erroll and 
Magdalen can turn over a new leaf, can 
overcome, with a steadfast determination 
•of purpose to do right — which those who 
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have been spared such awful temptations 
can have no conception of. 

Philip knew all Magdalen's history ; he 
also knew that she now loved — not liked 
him — very really, very earnestly. There- 
fore Philip trusted her implicitly, and had 
no fears. 

If all husbands were as wise as Philip, 
what a blessing it would be ! If unsuspicious 
natures like his — doing no wrong, and think- 
ing no wrong of others — were more fre- 
quently found, there would be less work to 
be got through in the Divorce Court. 

Magdalen had been a great deal in society 
all the season, and this breakfast was almost 
her last gaiety, as they returned to Langley 
at the end of the week. 

Magdalen and Erroll had never yet met. 
Not even in the street had she seen him. 

Magdalen was standing talking to Ernest 
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Boynton, when she happened to turn round, 
and there, close to her, stood Erroll de Grey, 
He did not see her, however. What should 
she do ? Magdalen looked for her husband, 
but he had disappeared. She had to face 
her difficulty alone. It had been agreed 
between her and Philip that whenever she 
met Erroll, that they should speak as usual. 
Therefore she was at liberty to do so now 
if she pleased. But Magdalen could not tell 
how Philip might behave if, without any 
previous warning of Erroll's presence there, 
he returned and found her talking to Erroll. 
So Magdalen moved quietly away, to look 
for Philip and tell him what she wished. 
But for some time she looked in vain. At 
last she found him. 

1 Are you ready to go, darling ? ' Philip 
asked ; ' you look tired.' 

' 1 want to speak to Erroll first/ she 
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answered ; ' he is here. We must meet some 
day ; and it will be a good thing over. You 
don't mind, Philip, do you ? ' 

' Do whatever you like, darling/ he 
answered. 

And Magdalen moved away again, with 
the intention of speaking to Erroll. As she 
walked she* said to herself a few words of 
prayer, and asked that she might be shown 
and helped to do whatever was right and 
best. She stood within a few paces of 
Erroll ; either he did not or would not see 
her, she could not be sure which. So 
there Magdalen remained, irresolute how 
to act. She would have given anything to 
speak to Erroll, and yet ! As she thought, 
she remembered all the agony of suffering 
she had passed through such a short time 
before — all the resolutions she had made, 
God helping her, to avoid future temptations. 

VOL. Ill, F 
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She was married now — a great and additional 
reason for adhering in the first difficulty to 
her wise resolves. And did she not owe 
Philip every reparation in her power ? 
How good, kind, and devoted he was to 
her — how trusting ; no one could compare 
with, or exceed him, in these respects. And, 
again, she thought, ' Though he has no 
objection to my speaking to Erroll — for he 
never denies me anything that he thinks I 
want to do — yet Erroll is the only person 
in the world that any one could afterwards 
reproach me for speaking to. Who knows 
what a few words might lead to ? It has been 
a hard struggle, a well-fought victory, to give 
Enroll up ; better leave well alone and con- 
quer myself again. Erroll will not think the 
worse of me. The possible consequence of our 
speaking might madden me f and for ever 
disturb my peace of mind, and ruin all mine 
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and Philip's chances of future happiness. 
No ! ' resolved brave Magdalen, ' I will not 
speak to Erroll, whatever it costs me/ 

And Magdalen walked swiftly and silently 
away; and Erroll only turned in time to see 
her disappear with her husband. What a 
look of yearning for ' the touch of a vanished 
hand ' swept over his face as Magdalen van- 
ished. And yet it was far better so. That 
Erroll knew, and he was too honest with 
himself not to acknowledge it ; but he went 
home very sad, with an unutterable longing 
— which he had thought subdued and con- 
quered — for that ' tender grace of a day that 
is dead/ which he felt so keenly. 

And Magdalen! All the way home she 
sat silent, her hand in her husband's. 
When they arrived at their house, she 
went to her room, where Philip followed her. 
She sank down upon her sofa, very pale, 
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her lips quivering, and tears in her eyes. 
Truly these victories of right over wrong 
are hard to win, and leave deep traces to 
mark their footsteps. Though Magdalen had 
done right, it was natural she should suffer. 
The right had come at no small cost 

' What is it, my darling ? ' asked Philip. 

€ I didn't speak to Erroll,' answered Mag- 
dalen, and burst into tears. 

' Why not ? ' asked her husband. 

' Because/ sobbed Magdalen, ' I wished to 
do right, and also please you. I wouldn't 
for the world give any one a chance of say- 
ing or speaking against me, now I am your 
wife, and I know what you feel about Erroll. 
I wanted to do something for you. I shall 
be all right soon. I did want to speak to 
Erroll ; but I asked God to show me what 
I ought to do, and I came away without, 
as far as I know, Erroll even seeing me. 
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Kiss me, Philip, and be kind to me/ finished 
Magdalen pleadingly. 

Philip did not require to be asked twice ; 
he put his arm round her, and she sat 
with her aching head on his shoulder, 
while he petted and soothed her, and thus 
the link that bound them together was 
riveted tighter than ever, and I do not think 
it will easily be broken. 




CHAPTER XL 

A RECKLESS WOMAN. 

' The time I clearly now discern 
When thee all honest men will spurn, 
And shun thy hated form to meet, 
As when a corpse infects the street. 
Thy heart will sink in blank despair 
When they shall look thee in the face ; 
A golden chain no more thoult wear, 
Nor near the altar take thy place. 
In darksome corners thou wilt bide, 
Where beggars vile, and cripples hide ; 
And e'en though God thy crime forgive, 
On earth a thing accurst thou'lt live 1 ' 

Goethe. 




party. 



ND Erroll and Nina were still 
living apart. Some months had 
passed since Lady Mortimer's 

Neither threats nor persuasions 
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had prevailed to induce Nina to return to 
her home. Rumour was busy with her 
name, and, for once! only, told the truth. 
And so November came. 

If there is one thing in the world more 
calculated than another to send one's spirits 
to the lowest ebb, it is London in Novem- 
ber, under the influence of a genuine true 
British yellow fog. A fog that one can 
taste ; which asserts and makes its objection- 
able presence felt everywhere, making all 
humanity look as if jaundice of an awful 
description was rife amongst them. A 
fog when the English 'Street Arab' — that 
most provoking of London's many plagues 
— looks depressed, and seems to find his 
pet amusement of turning somersaults for 
the edification of the unheeding public less 
exciting than usual, and his few chances 
of gain more uncertain than ever; — for 
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* lives there the man 9 who can be gener- 
ous in a London fog? when the lamp-post 
two yards in front of you is almost invisible, 
when having knocked up against one man 
only to rebound with fresh force against 
another, — then I maintain that it is indeed 
a good temper which remains cheerful under 
such circumstances. Erroll certainly had 
this enviable temper, but it was destined 
to be severely tested, and on this very 
unpromising morning. 

Erroll was. sitting in his room in St 
James's Place, quietly finishing his solitary 
breakfast, when his servant entered and 
put a telegram into his hand. Who does 
not know the awful feeling of dread, the 
cold shiver of fear, which passes over one, 
when one of these missives falls to our 
share! We turn it round and round, and 
examine it in every possible way, as if 
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the senseless paper could speak ; in a word, 
we do anything and everything but open 
its horrid yellow envelope. How do we 
know but that its contents may alter and 
mar all our future ? Erroll was no excep- 
tion to the rule, and he sat and looked 
at the telegram for some moments before 
he slowly opened the cover, and spread 
the paper before him previous to reading 
what it had to tell him. Then Erroll 
started violently, and stared at the paper 
his shaking hand could not hold. What 
so agitated him ? Its contents were brief. 
Only— 

' Come directly — your wife is gone.' 
It was from the lady where Nina had 
been staying, and whose house she had so 
steadfastly refused to leave. The blow had 
fallen. Nina had eloped ! Erroll had never 
contemplated such a possibility. It was awful 
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What a volume of remorse and misery 
the few words of that message contained. 
Erroll sat, utterly bewildered by the unex- 
pectedness of the calamity which had be- 
fallen him, and certainly it was calculated 
to astonish most people. What an entire 
revolution this event made in Erroll's future. 
He felt that in a great measure he was 
to blame. Why had he ever, contrary to 
his own better feelings and judgment, been 
persuaded to marry poor Nina? But it 
was too late, to think of that now. What 
still remained to be done ? How could 
he best serve her ? Erroll was too generous 
for his first collected thought to be for 
himself. No ! it was for Nina ; she was the 
mother of his dead child, and by virtue 
of that tie had even then, in his eyes, a 
claim to his care and forbearance, however 
much she might have individually forfeited 
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both. Also, Erroll remembered — and so 
remembering, was sincerely grateful when 
he looked back and thought — how he and 
Magdalen had stood on the extreme edge 
of a similar precipice, and how they had 
been mercifully preserved when on the very 
brink. He could not be the first to 'cast 
a stone ' at Nina. His judgment was tem- 
pered with mercy and remembrance. 

At last Erroll roused himself, rang for his 
servant, and had his things packed, and a 
few hours after he arrived at the house 
which Nina had often and consistently re- 
fused to leave while there had yet been time. 

The story told him was short and con- 
clusive. No one could give him a clue to 
the whereabouts of the fugitives. After 
hearing all that was to be heard, Erroll 
returned to London. His course was plain 
to him. First, if possible, to find his wife, 
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and then to sue for a divorce, which, if he 
obtained it, would be the only means by 
which he could serve Nina, as it would 
enable her to marry if she pleased. 

What a change in a few short hours! 
Poor Erroll! poor wretched Nina! 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE BEGINNING OF HER PUNISHMENT. 

1 Women are frail as the glasses 
Where they view themselves.' 

Shakespeare. 

' There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly. 
While virtuous actions are but born and die.' 

Harvey. 

EXT day the gossips and scandal- 
mongers had enough even to 
occupy and satisfy their venomous 
tongues. Numerous and marvellous were 
the accounts spread about of how it had all 
happened, and, as usual in such cases, very 
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few versions had more than a faint shadow of 
truth for their warrant ; but the more won- 
derful the stories, the less likely they were 
to have occurred, the more eagerly they 
were received and believed by the world, 
who is ever on the alert, like the Athenians 
' of old, to hear or see some new thing/ 

Erroll was blamed by few ; to Nina but 
scant mercy was shown. Alas! these poor 
women, what chance have they ever had, 
now-a-days particularly ? They always go to 
the wall ; while men are received as before, 
society conveniently ignoring that the blame 
is theirs, and the punishment lies at their 
door, and at least ought to be shared. 

It is more than unjust to make one, and 
that one a helpless woman, bear and suffer 
for the sin of two. One false step, and a 
woman may sue in vain for human mercy, 
while a man passes on unscathed, unhurt by 
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the evil and misery he has caused. Deny 
it who can ! It is an uneven division of 
wretchedness that the weakest should have 
to bear the most, nay, all the shame, when 
often the man is the one by far the most 
in fault. But so, I suppose, it will ever be. 
Let us pray that, in the unknown hereafter, 
mercy may be shown to those who thus err. 

Erroll at last got sure tidings of Nina; 
she and Cuthbert Orme were at Naples. 
After a short time, without any difficulty, 
Erroll obtained his divorce. Then he found 
himself in a position he had never for a 
moment thought possible — to be free from 
Nina! Such a probability had never for 
a moment crossed his mind, save in the 
event of her death. 

The knowledge was not welcome to him. 
Far from it. He was honestly sorry for 
Nina, and would have made her a good, 
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kind husband, if she would have let him, 
and, by different conduct, rendered such a 
course practicable. 

Now he was indeed thankful that he had 
no child to suffer from her conduct — no little 
one to call Nina mother. He was grate- 
ful for Elsie's death — that seemed hardly 
credible. But so it was. Nina's behaviour, 
in the eyes of the world, rendered him a 
free man. His freedom was no freedom to 
him, — Magdalen was married, — therefore she 
was, if possible, further removed from him 
than ever ; and had she not been, Erroll 
did not think she would have married 
a man in his present position ; moreover, 
Erroll would never have asked her, as 
he held it to be utterly wrong for man- or 
woman to marry again through any division 
of the matrimonial fetters excepting death. 

He held strong, unchanging opinions on 
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this head ; nothing in the world would have 
induced him to change his mind on such an 
all-important subject It is, indeed, the 
exception, not the rule, to think as Erroll 
did ; but he is right. 

Erroll felt very lonely, very wretched, and 
he could not divest himself of the idea, that 
all that had happened was his fault. 

Months passed, and still no news came 
of Nina's marriage. Then at last one day 
Eric came to see Erroll, and told him that 
he knew for a fact that Cuthbert Orme 
would never marry Nina. 

'How do you know that ? * asked Erroll. 

1 Because, even if he wished it, there is 
an unsurmountable obstacle to prevent his 
so doing/ answered Eric. 

' What is the obstacle ? ' asked Erroll. 

' He is already married/ replied Eric. 

How wretched was Nina's fate, to give up 

VOL. III. G 
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all for nothing ! Eric's information proved 
quite correct. Cuthbert Orme could not 
marry Nina. They still, however, remained 
together, as Erroll heard. They spent the 
winter at Rome. Therefore there was 
nothing further for Erroll to do, as far 
as helping Nina was concerned. 

What would Erroll do with his life? 
He was naturally too active to sit down 
and fold his hands over all his dead hopes. 
No ! Erroll was made for something better, 
more noble than that. He bought the 
house at Windsor, dear to him because 
Elsie had died there and her grave was 
so close, and soon Erroll found his work — 
a work which is always to be found by 
those willing to undertake it, one which 
will never fail as long as the world exists, 
namely, the help and comfort of God's 
poor. And genuine good did Erroll ac- 
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complish. His heart was in his work ; it was 
done in God, for God, and from a right 
sense — that of forwarding God's praise and 
glory to the extent of his power. Untiring 
and devoted he showed himself. 

Here then was another bright example of 
what sharp trial can bring about. Erroll 
has been severely tried in God's furnace, 
in His training school for immortality, the 
school of affliction, and he had come forth 
purified and tempered to do his appointed 
work well and unflinchingly; he did what 
he could, and will not be found wanting. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

' To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen. 9 

Milton. 

4 What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 

What stamps the wrinkle deepest on the brow ? 

To view each loved one blighted from life's page, 

And be alone on earth — as I am now.' 

Byron. 

ERY much surprised were both 
Magdalen and her husband when 
they heard the news of Nina's 
elopement and subsequent divorce. How 
this sad story opened Magdalen's eyes to 
what she had escaped. She took the letter 
in which Eric had announced it into her 
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own room, and sitting down gave herself 
up to reflection. 

Magdalen thought over the manifold trials 
and temptations she had passed through, 
which by God's mercy she and Erroll had 
overcome. The past flitted before her. 
She plainly saw the precipice on whose 
brink she had stood. Mad enough for the 
moment to have trifled away her life's 
happiness, her title to self-respect, she had 
been ready to let it go, and not regret — nay, 
glory in — the loss. And Magdalen wept 
bitterly as she thought of Nina de Grey, 
and all the misery that had befallen her, 
which Magdalen felt she had indirectly 
helped to bring about. How Magdalen 
regretted it all now, and how thankful she 
was that she had been spared. 

Nina was now the one to be pitied, 
Magdalen the person to be envied. Much 
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she wondered at Nina's infatuation for 
Cuthbert Orme* He was a gambler, self- 
ish, inconstant, unprincipled, and with a 
wicked, cruel face. Many a woman had 
good reason to regret the day when she 
had first listened to his false speeches and 
deceitful protestations. Fair and false was 
he. He had a wife and children ; he was 
separated from his wife, and systematically 
neglected and ignored her and his children. 
This for them, in most people's opinion, 
was a sincere subject of congratulation. 

As a boy at school, Cuthbert Orme had 
been shunned and disliked, for being mean, 
untruthful, a coward, and a bully. If he 
fought, it was always a boy weaker and 
smaller than himself; and he told untruths 
with an unblushing face, if thereby he could 
avoid blame falling upon himself. 

The opinion formed about him at school, 
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no one had yet seen reason to alter; the 
promise of his youth, disagreeable enough 
to all with whom he came in contact, had 
been richly fulfilled in his manhood ; and it 
would be difficult to find any man in the 
wide world more generally and thoroughly 
disliked — almost hated — by men and women, 
or who was more thoroughly deserving of 
the immense amount of contempt bestowed 
upon him universally, than Cuthbert Orme. 
No action would be too low, too unprin- 
cipled, for him to perform. Happily, such 
as he are not often found. 

Nina, like too many others, had yielded 
to his fascinations — for some he did possess, 
for those who only knew him in general 
society. Cuthbert Orme had a way of 
looking at women which some women liked, 
but for which most men would have knocked 
him down. Soft speeches, honied words, 
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cost him nothing, when it was the question 
of a frail victim — of the utter destruction of 
some woman's fair fame. 

Nina had resisted longer than most, but 
in the end she had eloped with him. This 
was something new to Cuthbert Orme — 
he had never eloped before ! At first, while 
the newness lasted, it was rather a. pleasant 
sensation ; but he soon tired of it, as he did 
of everything else, and then poor Nina — 
when it was too late — found out her fatal 
mistake, she began to realise to the full 
how wrong and mad she had been. Life 
with Erroll as her husband might have 
been all she desired, had she so chosen ; 
life with Cuthbert Orme, a remorseful con- 
science, and a maddening regret, was quite 
a different thing. It was a bitter, stern 
reality, this reverse side of the picture. 

Cuthbert Orme took Nina to Naples 
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again, about a year after they eloped. 
Every day his manner became more un- 
kind, more utterly heartless, to the victim 
of his perfidy. Hours and hours Nina 
was left alone, with no companion to while 
away the time but her own sad thoughts, 
and plentiful regrets over her wasted life, 
her husband and dead child. For, under 
the present circumstances, she began to 
estimate at their proper value, Erroll's care 
and kindness to her. 

Cuthbert Orme neglected her for all or 
any of the women congregated at Naples. 
Open insults, rude remarks, disdainful 
glances, — all these Nina had to submit to 
in silence from those whom he honoured 
with his society. Many of his friends were 
much worse than Nina, but they still kept 
up an outward semblance of respectability 
by living under their husbands' roofs, while 
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they betrayed the trust reposed in them 
every moment of their dishonoured lives. 
What would be the end of this state of 
affairs for Nina? Nina felt very ill, very 
despairing. And as she wept in solitude 
and misery, the blue waters rippled softly 
close to the window of the room she 
occupied, and seemed to say as they came 
and went, — * Too late/ now, 'too late.' 




CHAPTER XIV. 



THE END OF A WASTED LIFE. 

€ Open the gate of mercy, gracious God.' 

Shakespeare, 

4 Remorse drops anguish from her burning eyes/ 

Charles S fir ague. 

' I did not think to shed a single tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman.' 

Shakespeare. 

IN A DE GREY was ill, and ill 
of typhoid fever. When Erroll 
heard of her illness, which he 
did very soon, he at once went to her. 
Though Nina had ruined his life, she was 
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a miserable, reckless woman, and Erroll 
still felt that part of all her wretchedness 
was perhaps owing to him. 

Oh ! if people could only sometimes take 
a glimpse into the future, and see the 
results of one fatal step — of once acting 
on impulse instead of principle — how few, 
if indeed any, would go headlong to their 
ruin ; how very much misery might be 
avoided. 

Erroll, however, had been so near the 
same precipice that it made him very tolerant 
of poor Nina's faults. Knowing Cuthbert 
Orme well, Erroll thought — and, as events 
proved, quite correctly — that he would pro- 
bably be in a great state of fright, and 
perhaps Nina would be left to the mercy 
of servants and strangers. 

Such was the case. Cuthbert Orme, 
frightened by fear of infection, had left 
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Nina to her fate, in the base, cruel manner 
for which he was justly famed. Erroll 
found Nina with only a maid to care for 
and attend to her. Erroll took up his 
place in her room, and never left her day 
or night; no hand but his tended her, 
smoothed her pillows, or performed the 
many little acts of kindness and tender- 
ness so acceptable in illness, and which 
no woman can ever render like a man 
can. After a long time, Nina recovered 
enough to be lifted on a sofa, where she 
lay faint from even this slight exertion. 
One day Erroll was bathing her forehead 
and hands with ' Eau de Cologne' to try 
and cool the fever in her veins. Truly his 
noble, unselfish conduct heaped ' coals of 
fire* on her head. Then Nina and Erroll 
began to talk as they had never done. 
'Oh! Erroll/ said Nina, 'forgive me 
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all the misery I have caused you. I thank 
you from my heart for your devotion to 
me now.' 

' Nina/ answered Erroll, ' don't thank me. 
Do you think I could have suffered you 
to be cared for and nursed by strangers, 
while I could still be of any use or com- 
fort to you ? I forgive you freely/ 

'Don't! don't!' exclaimed Nina; 'you 
break my heart — your noble words are 
such a reproach to me. Kiss me once, 
Erroll. I will rest, for I feel happy in 
spite of all.' 

Erroll bent his head and kissed her, but 
as he did so he felt Nina become like a 
dead weight in his arms, and before he had 
even time to ring the bell she fell back on 
her pillows perfectly insensible. By the 
time assistance came, Nina had partially 
recovered, and they carried her to bed. 
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She only became sensible for a few mo- 
ments ; afterwards her ravings were awful 
— agony for poor Erroll to listen to. 

This continued for two days and nights. 
The doctor said she must die. The evening 
of the second day Erroll had gone to lie 
down a little, as he was nearly worn out 
with his incessant watching, when a mes- 
sage came for him to go to Nina at once. 
He found her quite conscious, which was 
an inexpressible relief to him. 

' I only wanted to tell you/ said Nina, 
' that I know I am dying, and that I thank 
you for all your kindness, charity, and for- 
bearance to me, when I so little deserved 
any consideration at your hands. I have 
been ungrateful, and a bad wife, but I am 
sorry for it now ; and you'll forgive me, 
won't you, Erroll ? ' 

' Yes, indeed, Nina/ answered Erroll. 
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4 Don't talk about my forgiving you, for 
I have been very wrong also, and need 
the same mercy at your hands ; we will 
not talk about the sad past.' 

'No, we will not/ replied Nina, ' now that 
so little time is left to me in this world. 
Erroll,' she continued, ' I want you to pro- 
mise that, if ever Magdalen is free, you 
will marry her.' 

* I promise,' said Erroll. 

Then Nina lay back, supported in her 
husband's arms, quiet and peaceful, with 
a smile on her lips. Just before sunrise 
she asked to be propped up, that she might 
once again look at the fair world she was 
about to quit. 

' My last sunrise,' said Nina, and as she 
spoke big tears fell swiftly down her thin 
cheeks. ' It is hard to go now,' she said, 
'just when I have found out how beautiful 
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life can be. If I had only listened before ; 
but now it is too late — I must die, and leave 
it all/ 

Poor mortals that we are! how we cling 
to life, even when our experience of it is hard 
and unlovely. The end was not far distant. 

' Pray for me,' whispered Nina. 

Erroll did, as well as he could ; and 
as he said, * Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against 
us,' Nina raised herself until her head 
rested upon Erroll's shoulder. 

' You have forgiven me, Erroll/ she said 
faintly, ' as you hope to be forgiven ; and 
God has forgiven me also. I am so happy, 
thank God ! Good-bye.' 

At the last words Nina's head drooped 
more and more, her fingers closed on 
Erroll's, and with a happy smile she fell 
back in Erroll' s arms — dead ! 

VOL. III. H 
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Erroll kissed her lips and reverently laid 
her down, feeling quite stunned. Then he 
turned and left the room, and went to his 
own. 

Once again, in truth, Erroll was a free 
man, and he grieved for it. 




CHAPTER XV, 



THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 



4 Do noble things, not dream them, all day long.' 

Kingsley. 

' Do good by stealth, and blush to find it known.' 

Popt. 

i Weary, so weary, of waiting — 
Waiting for sympathy sweet ; 
For something to love, and to love me> 
And pleasures that are not so fleet : 
For a hand to be laid on my forehead — 
A glimpse of the golden-brown hair ; 
For a step that to me was sweet music> 
And a brow that was noble and fair.' 

E. Gabriel* 

VEN now Erroirs freedom would 
not help him. The gulf was 
as wide — nay, wider — than eve t 
which divided him from Magdalen* 
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The last sad offices rendered to poor 
Nina, Erroll returned to England. What 
should he do with his future life? This 
was not an easy question to solve. Erroll 
had no relations still living that were near 
or dear enough to come and live with him ; 
and, moreover, he was a man who cared 
for few people, and these few had other 
ties. 

Bridget still remained faithful to him, 
and managed his house well and comfort- 
ably. She was almost the only person left 
of those who had formed his original home. 
Bridget had lived with him all his married 
life, and knew many of his domestic 
troubles, and, what is more to the purpose, 
kept them to herself with a discretion rare 
indeed, and worthy of all praise. 

No ; there was no prospect of anything 
but a perfectly solitary home-life for Erroll. 
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His wife and child were both dead, Mag- 
dalen and Eric both married. Eric's society 
he knew he could have whenever he liked. 
Magdalen he had never spoken to since 
they parted after Pelham, and Erroll felt 
it was far better so. 

It was a sad, depressing prospect for a 
man of Erroll's cheery, genial temperament 
to be thus deprived of all home ties and 
.affections, and doomed to lead a life of 
almost entire loneliness — at any rate, of 
heart loneliness — and solitude for the rest 
of his life. 

Of general society Erroll could, if he 
pleased, have plenty, as people were only 
too glad to see him always ; and now that 
he was again free, he would be more than 
ever welcomed wherever he liked to go. 

Erroll pondered and thought, without 
finding any solution to his difficulties, ex- 
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cepting that of intense weariness and utter 
hopelessness. He was to be all alone 
henceforward — no child, no wife, for him ; 
and Erroll groaned as he thought of his fate. 
But this would not really avail him, so he 
wisely gave it up. Finally, Erroll settled 
to remain where he was for the present, 
and do all that lay in his power for those 
poorer and more to be pitied than himself. 
So behold Erroll again with his shoulder 
to the wheel in downright earnest ; and 
very happy it soon made him to see and 
know the usefulness and happiness it was 
in his power to confer on so many. 

Far and wide was Erroll beloved, and 
his work was so quietly and unostenta- 
tiously performed, that no one really knew 
the amount of good he contrived to do — 
the hard work he accomplished. 

Out of evil comes good — always the case 
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if we will resign ourselves humbly and 
patiently to God's will. The fevered time 
in Erroll's life was over, leaving its harvest 
well sown with rich grain, which in due 
time will bring forth abundantly. 

Thus Erroll solved in the best way the 
problem of what he should do in the future, 
and now he could look back and be thank- 
ful for all his temptations and struggles, 
in all of which he had been kept — seeing 
that without the fight there can be no vic- 
tory, no reward. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




A GIFT OF GOD. 

' A babe in a bouse is a well-spring of pleasure, a 
messenger of peace and love/ — M. F. Tupper. 

T is a lovely day in June. A bright 
sun is shining over Langley, tint- 
ing the deep green of the leaves 
until they looked like burnished gold over a 
bronze foundation. The day wore quickly 
on. Just as the sun sank to its rest in a 
bed of purple and crimson clouds, the bells 
of Langley rang out joyously. 

A son and heir was born to Magdalen 
and Philip. Great indeed was the universal 
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joy. Magdalen lay on her pillows, like the 
fairest of white lilies, in her arms that won- 
drous link between man and wife — a lovely, 
living child. Now Magdalen felt and real- 
ised that wonderful happiness, like none 
other in the world — no other human feeling 
equals it — namely, a mother's love. 

How unselfish, how untiring, its devotion 
to the little creature who owes its life, under 
God's providence, to them ! Oh marvel- 
lous, beautiful, holy mother love ! how sad it 
is to think of the reward long weary years of 
care and affection sometimes meet with — 
ingratitude, neglect, selfishness, the sole 
prizes for all the love so lavishly given. 
But children can be trained which way one 
wills. It is the fault often of those who have 
the charge of them if they are not such as 
one would wish them to be, — noble, unselfish, 
useful, good, God-fearing men and women, 
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great and wise in their generation ; not idlers 
in the vineyard of this world, wasting God's 
precious gifts of time and talents, but leav- 
ing, as Longfellow says, ' footprints in the 
sands of time/ — remembering the while, 
'such as these have lived and died/ 

Magdalen's delight in her child was very 
great. She never wearied of having him 
with her. Hour after hour she would pass 
in watching his lovely little face ; for he was 
a beautiful child, with the fair, pure face of 
an angel. Each moment Magdalen dis- 
covered something new, something attrac- 
tive in him — 

1 Baby fingers, waxen touches, 
Pressing close to mothers breast.' 

Such was Magdalen's happy experience. 

How wonderful it all was. What deep 
cause for unceasing gratitude had Magdalen ! 
How good God had been to her in sending 
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her this treasure, this living healthy child. 
A rich reward, indeed, for all she had suf- 
fered, a prize for her struggles to do right. 
And as Magdalen lay with her little child 
nestling in her arms, and watched the ever- 
varying expression on his cherub face, her 
eyes were full of tears of thankfulness, and 
a feeling of peace and content stole over her 
such as she had never experienced before. 

Ay, children are indeed the gift of Provi- 
dence. Wretched, indeed, are the homes 
bereft of their innocent presence, with the 
lessons of love and content they so unknow- 
ingly teach. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

A FANCY DRESS BALL AND A MEETING. 

' So full of shapes is fancy, 

That it alone is high fantastical.' 

Shakespeare. 

i Now I'll ne'er ask if thine eyes may have wondered, 
Enough, thy leal heart has been constant to me.' 

' Wandering Willie,* Sir W. Scott 



' Still round, and round, and round 
Let us compass the ground, 
Since our hearts are so light, that all together 
Agree to a grain that they weigh not a feather.' 



^^IWO years passed quietly and almost 
uneventfully away. Magdalen and 
Philip have now been married four 
years. Again it is London, again it is June, 
the queenly ' mdnth of roses/ The season is at 
its full height, and all London is occupied in 
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talking of the grand fancy dress ball to be 
given by Magdalen and Philip at their lovely 
home in South Kensington. This house has 
taken two years to build ; ever since Philip 
began it, he made up his mind that he would 
give such a house-warming there as had 
seldom been seen even in London. He and 
Magdalen watched the progress of their lovely 
home, as a mother does the progress in life 
of a dearly-loved child. 

The house stood in very large grounds, 
which had been laid out to the greatest 
advantage by the cleverest man for that 
kind of work that money could find. The 
house outside was Queen Anne in style, 
and the inside was furnished and decorated 
in accordance with the outside. No mis- 
takes were made, everything harmonised ; 
all details, even the smallest, had been 
carefully attended to ; everything was rich, 
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good, quiet, and in the best possible taste. 
The whole of the interior of the house was 
not, however, Queen Anne ; for the smoking- 
room was Moorish, the billiard-room Indian, 
the drawing-room and dining-room Queen 
Anne, the breakfast-room Italian, the small 
drawing-room Louis XV., and Magdalen's 
own den in the Adonis style, the ceilings 
being plaques of real wedgewood. The 
entrance-hall was charming, panelled with 
old carved oak, as black as age could 
make it, the walls above hung with genuine 
Gobelin tapestry, while numerous oak chairs 
and tables were scattered about ; and the 
oak floor, which was polished until you 
could see your face in it, was covered with 
Indian carpets, on which the sound of a 
footstep could never be heard. At one 
end stood a large organ, which only re- 
quired the barrels to be changed, and which 
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played as well as the finest band. The 
dining-room was panelled with oak also, with 
lovely pictures — Sir Joshuas, Gainsboroughs, 
Romneys, etc. — let into panels ; solid silver 
chandeliers, beautifully chased, shed the light 
from innumerable wax candles over all, 
softened by shades of crimson silk. 

On the opposite side of the hall was the 
billiard - room, carpeted with Indian mat- 
ting ; couches, covered with thick Indian 
silk, suggested watching the game in lazy 
comfort. The smoking-room was rich in 
luxurious cushions, piled upon the floor ; 
curtains of Moorish stuff at the windows, 
and quaint ornaments in brass and Moorish 
pottery were in all directions; and out of 
that room opened a large conservatory, 
rich in every variety of rare tropical plants, 
and tenanted by an enormous aviary of 
birds. This conservatory in turn opened 
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into the garden, with its beds of lovely 
flowers, its paths — which, by many a turn, 
cunningly contrived, gave the place the 
appearance of being much larger than it 
really was. Marble terraces, with huge 
jars of flowers at the corners, led by easy 
degrees to the borders of the small lake, on 
which white swans lazily plumed their snowy 
feathers as they sailed majestically along. 
A small boat-house contained some pretty 
boats, as the lake was large enough for a 
good row. From the entrance-hall a cedar- 
wood staircase, beautifully carved, and mak- 
ing the house sweet with its lovely perfume, 
led to the dining-room, etc. These mag- 
nificent rooms were in pure Queen Anne 
style, everything in them being genuine 
and old ; the small drawing-room, which 
opened out of them, had white and gold 
frames to panels of pale blue satin, strewn 
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with pink rosebuds, while magnificent 
Sevres ornamented the room in all direc- 
tions. The breakfast-room had a dado of 
ebony, inlaid with ivory ; the sideboard, 
cabinets, chairs all matched, and priceless 
Majolica covered the walls. 

Such was the abode which Philip had built 
for his wife, for he thought no setting could 
be too costly, too rich, which was to frame so 
fair and rare a pearl as he considered Magda- 
len. Hillsborough Lodge he had called it, 
out of compliment to her; and should any- 
thing happen to him, the house and its con- 
tents became her exclusive property — Lang- 
ley House, in Park Lane, going with the 
title. Many a council did Philip and Mag- 
dalen hold as to what they should give to 
open their lovely house to London Society. 

Finally, after much thought, it was settled 
that the thing to give was a fancy dress ball. 

VOL. III. i 
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All London of any position was bidden, and 
those unlucky enough not to know Lord 
and Lady Langley had to take refuge, as 
such people usually do, in condemning an 
entertainment they could not share. 

Behold Hillsborough Lodge, then, the night 
of the ball. When the door was opened, the 
guests walked into the house down a long 
passage, with banks of flowers on each side 
— all the footmen being attired in the cos- 
tume of Louis XV. At the head of the 
oak staircase stood Magdalen, looking more 
lovely than even she generally looked, but 
at the same time with an air of anxious 
expectation, of almost dread, on her beau- 
tiful face. 

What did she dread ? what could she 
have to fear ? — surrounded as she was by 
the devoted love of husband, children, and 
friends; liked in society for her lovely face, her 
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winning manners, her kind heart, with money 
and all that money can bring at her disposal ; 
no entertainment complete without her ; and 
with the knowledge that she is trying to 
do good in her life, — what can she dread ? 

Simply this — the sight of one man's face, 
the touch of one man's fingers upon hers ; 
to see a face that she has not seen for 
years, to feel a touch that she has not felt 
for many a weary day — that she has longed 
for, and striven against, ever since they 
parted, and that always has had, and always 
will have, power to move and influence 
her, as no other human being but their 
owner will ever do in this world. 

A few moments more and Erroll and 
Magdalen will meet once more. It was 
almost impossible it could be otherwise. 
It was impossible that they could go into 
society, accept the numerous invitations of 
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their friends, and not meet sooner or later. 
Therefore the meeting so much dreaded by 
both was to take place. Oh, the agony of 
it ! True wife as she was, hard as she tried 
to forget, and to have no thought but her 
husband and his wishes, it could not be 
otherwise ; Magdalen must suffer at such 
a meeting — how keenly, none but those 
constituted like her could ever fully realise. 
Enroll could truly say, — 

'I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.' 

This by his life he had proved. Still they 
had never met, never exchanged a greet- 
ing. It was best so. People had talked 
so much ; their tongues would have double 
licence if Magdalen and Erroll were seen 
together, even with her husband's sanction. 
But now, by Philip's express wish and 
invitation, — for not only had Erroll had a 
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formal invitation, but Philip had spoken to 
him and made him promise to come,— Erroll 
and Magdalen were to meet. 

The guests arrived rapidly, in costumes 
of all periods, and passed on into the ball- 
room, where they were dancing with a will 
to the delightful strains of Liddell and the 
Hungarian band alternately. A demure 
Nun made a contrast, as a partner, to a 
Gallant of the days of the Merry Monarch ; 
an Ambulance Nurse, in a plain black stuff 
dress, with a white linen apron, a red cross 
embroidered on her left arm, and a neat 
little case of instruments to bear witness 
to her calling, was dancing an energetic 
polka with a gentleman attired as the 
'Times' newspaper; 'Grace Darling/ in 
her picturesque dress, was the partner of 
a rosy specimen of an English lad, clad as 
a French cook ; a Normandy peasant, with 
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her white cap, large gold earrings, pretty 
blue petticoat, with a striped red and white 
tunic, and a snowy handkerchief crossed 
over her breast, seemed well pleased with 
a French abb£ ; a bewitching young lady 
as ' Polly put the kettle on/ in a skirt 
of blue satin, with a band of embroidery 
representing kettles, a loose polonaise of 
deep crimson silk, tucked up on the right 
side and pulled through the pocket, short 
sleeves of muslin, a mob cap of muslin, with 
a bow of red and blue, kept in its place 
by a ' kettle ' brooch in diamonds, a basket 
on the arm ornamented with ribbons and 
containing tea and sugar, was walking about 
with ' Robin Hood/ who was dressed in a 
doublet of green cloth, short cape, with 
a collar of orange cloth, leather belt with 
horn and bow, crimson worsted hose, and 
high boots of untanned leather; Watteau 
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and Pompadour dresses, Elizabethan Peas- 
ants, Sailors, Generals, Polichinelles, Folly, 
the White Cat, Fairies, Portia, Anne Page, 
Marie Stuart, Harlequins, Catherine Howard, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, Madame Angot, Buttercup, Incroyables, 
La Mascotte, Faust, Marguerite, Romeo, 
Juliet, the Queen of Clubs, Shepherdesses, 
Rubens' Wife, Little Bo- Peep, the Ferry- 
man's Daughter, Henry the Eighth, William 
Tell, Venetian Noblemen, a Sweep, Alladin, 
Haverley's Minstrel, Greeks, Turks, St Bris, 
and a Monk of St Bernard with his big 
dog, — these, and many others, were to be 
seen in every place and direction. 

Inside, the scene was gay and animated ; 
outside, the whole of the garden 'fasade' 
was one vast sheet of light from the count- 
less lamps fixed upon the house from garret 
to basement. Innumerable Chinese lanterns 
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lit up the edges of the paths and the flower- 
beds, almost making night day with the 
soft but clear light that they shed. 

Many of the guests had found their way 
to the lake, where — besides the boats, all 
manned by ' Jolly Tars ' in correct costumes 
— were 'Gondolas,' with the Gondoliers in 
Venetian dress, ready to row the guests 
about to their heart's content. 

Lord and Lady Riverstown had arrived. 
She was attired as Queen Elizabeth. The 
back of her dress was of dark blue satin, 
made quite plain, the front of pale primrose 
satin, with a trellis-work of narrow silver 
braid divided everywhere by large 'real' 
pearls; the petticoat was fastened to the 
train by bands of pearls ; the body was 
high to the throat, the ' carr6 ' being of 
primrose satin and pearls like the petticoat, 
and round the neck a small close ruff. The 
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sleeves were alternate puffs of dark blue 
satin — the shade known as 'bleu royale' — 
and pale primrose satin, divided by silver 
braid, and finished at the wrists by ruffs of 
rare old lace. From the pearl girdle hung a 
feather fan, with a looking-glass set in the 
handle, and a bag of dark blue satin with 
the royal arms embroidered, out of which 
peeped the embroidered gloves and handker- 
chief, duly scented with Peau d'Espagne, 
a favourite scent of 'Queen Bess/ On 
her head was a small ' Marie Stuart ' cap 
of black velvet edged with pearls. Very 
well Lady Riverstown looked — quite regal 
in her bearing ; and for once in her life 
she was in an excellent temper and disposed 
to thoroughly enjoy herself, and let others 
do the same. Lord Riverstown wore the 
dress of an Elizabethan nobleman — of black 
velvet sewn with seed pearls ; a short cloak 
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from the shoulders, of velvet lined with crim- 
son satin, and trunk hose to match, which 
suited him perfectly. 

Next came Aline and Ernest. Aline 
represented a violet. The skirt was entirely 
composed of violets of every hue, sewn 
on to a foundation of satin ; the * cor- 
sage carr6 ' was of violets and leaves, the 
sleeves of the same. Round the edge of the 
body there was a flat trimming of violet 
leaves in emeralds, with diamonds to re- 
present dewdrops on each leaf. A similar 
trimming fastened the bottom of the sleeves ; 
the stockings were of the lightest shade in 
silk, embroidered all over with violets ; the 
small shoes were of dark velvet, with violets 
worked upon the toes. Round Aline's throat 
and arms, and in her ears, were necklace, 
bracelets, and earrings of violets and leaves, 
— the violets being made of cut amethysts, 
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the centres of diamonds, and the leaves of 
emeralds; a spray of violets, in the same 
precious stones, in her hair. In her hand 
she carried a large fan of the flowers, and 
an enormous square bouquet of real violets. 
Ernest was a knight in armour, in a tunic 
with short sleeves, of violet broch£ velvet, 
over a skirt of crimson cloth ; steel breast- 
plates, and coverings for the legs and waist. 
His sword-belt was of sage green velvet 
embroidered in silver, a long cloak of sage 
green falling behind him ; and his helmet 
was of polished steel, with plumes, having a 
white cross on the visor. They both looked 
extremely well. 

Hardly had Magdalen greeted them 
when Mildred and Eric appeared. The 
former was simply bewitching, attired as 
Madame du Barry. Her petticoat was 
of white satin, with deep lace flounces, 
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with fringes of deep crimson roses, with 
frosted leaves dividing each flounce. The 
skirt, of turquoise blue brocade, strewn with 
silver roses, is opened in front to show the 
petticoat, and edged at the sides with a deep 
band of crimson roses and frosted leaves; 
the * corsage carr£' has the stomacher en- 
tirely composed of roses, with a large dia- 
mond ' St Esprit ' among them ; the elbow 
sleeves of the brocade are trimmed with 
old lace and large knots of roses ; the hair is 
powdered, with knots of roses, an enormous 
diamond ' St Esprit/ and single diamonds 
disposed among the curls ; bracelets and 
necklace of black velvet studded with large 
single diamonds ; rose-coloured stockings and 
white satin shoes embroidered with roses. 

Her devoted husband wore the dress 0/ 
a ' Garde Fransaise.' A coat of white cloth, 
fastened to the belt, and trimmed with blue 
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braid ; the skirts turned back, the back and 
four corners being fastened together and 
faced with blue; the deep cuffs on the 
sleeves are blue, with lace frills; the vest 
is long, the front corners only shown by 
turning back the coat The breeches are 
blue cloth ; the long white gaiters fastened 
over the knee are tied with blue garters; 
the shoes are low. A gendarme hat trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and hair powdered, com- 
pleted Eric's most successful costume. 

Philip waited patiently with Magdalen 
to receive their guests ; his dress — ' Marquis 
du temps de Louis XV. ' — being specially 
suited to him. He wore a coat of pale 
blue velvet, trimmed with silver braid, as 
was also the flaps of the pockets; sleeves 
of the velvet, with deep cuffs of rose- 
coloured velvet ; a long waistcoat of white 
satin, brocaded with forget-me-nots and 
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moss-roses, the pockets covered with deep 
flaps and heavily braided with silver; knee 
breeches of rose-coloured velvet, white 
silk stockings covering the end of the 
breeches ; low buckle shoes with red heels, 
the buckles being of diamonds ; a ' jabot ' of 
lace down the waistcoat, the hair powdered 
and tied at the back with a bow of black 
ribbon ; the three-cornered hat was of blue 
velvet trimmed with silver braid and rose- 
coloured feathers, kept in their place by a 
large 'fleur de lys' in diamonds. 

Certainly all the dresses were well chosen, 
each with a regard to the looks of those 
who had to wear them — which makes all the 
difference in the world to the after-effect. 

Twelve o'clock had struck, and still no 
Erroll had made his appearance. Evidently 
he had altered his mind, and, in spite of 
his promises, it seemed probable that the 
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fancy dress ball at Hillsborough Lodge 
would begin, continue, and end, ungraced 
by his presence. By this time the ma- 
jority of the guests had arrived. 

' Magdalen/ said Philip, ' I must go and 
see how people are getting on. Supper 
must be ready, and I must not keep " The 
Princess" waiting.' 

So Philip departed, and a few moments 
more saw them all doing justice to a 
banquet that was unrivalled for the ex- 
cellence of its ' menu/ the splendour of the 
plate and flowers which decked its hospi- 
table boards. 

Supper over, Magdalen found herself 
free for a few moments, so she returned 
to her place on the staircase, and sank 
wearily into a low chair which was placed 
for her comfort. She had not been there 
many moments, when from servant to ser- 
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vant up the staircase resounded the name 
of 'Captain de Grey/ 

It had come then, this moment in her 
life which Magdalen had longed for most, 
and had dreaded beyond description ; but 
she must not show her dread if she could 
help it, so Magdalen rose from her chair 
and held out a trembling hand to meet 
that of Erroll de Grey. 

And this was the picture that Erroll 
saw after all his long years of separation 
and waiting : A bank of roses of every 
shade and size, piled nearly to the ceiling; 
from the centre hung a silver lamp, that 
shed a soft and tempting light over every- 
thing ; in one corner a fountain full of gold 
fish and water-lilies, the water falling into 
its lovely bed with a quiet lazy sound ; 
and just where the light from the lamp 
fell the strongest, a chair of ebony and 
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silver, with velvet cushions of the deepest 
crimson worked with silver; and just rising 
from it, with one hand still grasping the 
back as if for support, stood Magdalen, 
his darling, the only woman in the world 
for him. In ccmtrast to her other guests, 
Magdalen was most simply attired; the 
dress she had chosen being i Romney's ' 
picture of ' Lady Hamilton at the Spinning 
Wheel/ The pure white of the dress 
suited her to perfection. By her side stood 
the spinning wheel ; she had no ornaments, 
nothing but an enormous bouquet of deep 
blood-red roses and clove carnations, her 
favourite flowers, which gave the dead 
white of her dress all the relief it needed. 
Her breath came quick between her lovely 
parted lips ; her great eyes glowed with 
a strange luminous light, at once happy 
and afraid; her face was white as marble, 
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save for a tinge of colour, like a pale 
pink rose, on her cheeks; her bosom rose 
and fell with the sensations she experienced, 
that she was powerless to hide ; and the 
roses made a background for a picture as 
fair as the world could show. Nelson 
might indeed be forgiven for any folly 
he may have committed for a woman as 
maddenly lovely as ' Lady Hamilton ' or 
her copy — Magdalen. 

Such women as these will drive away 
sober sense from any man, be he who he 
may — cased in adamant, moulded in marble ; 
they have the power of making men's 
blood course through their veins until pru- 
dence, forethought, good are swept away 
at once and for ever, in an overwhelming 
desire to call them theirs. 

This was the picture presented to ErroU's 
longing eyes — what, in her turn, did Mag- 
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dalen see ? Erroll handsomer, if possible, 
than she had ever seen him, attired as 
'Cinq Mars/ His doublet was of orange 
satin, trimmed with white ; the upper part 
of the sleeves was slashed and puffed with 
puffings of black ; the wristbands and collar 
were of deep old point ; his stockings were 
of orange silk, with wide-topped boots. 
The swprd - belt was thickly ornamented 
with silver and diamonds. His short cloak 
was of black velvet, with roses and lilies 
stamped upon it in silver and diamonds ; 
it was lined with turquoise blue satin, 
and in his hand he carried a felt hat, 
with a blue plume fastened by a rose in 
diamonds. 

On his face was a look of love and 
longing, which he did not care to conceal ; 
he had waited so long, so patiently, and 
now he had his reward, and for this even- 
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ing at any rate he and Magdalen were 
free to talk to each other — to be together 
until the end of the ball. Even as he 
thought this, ErroU's hand clasped Mag- 
dalen's with a grasp that was almost pain, 
though it seemed to do him good to hurt 
her ; and once more Magdalen heard the 
voice, that held for her the sweetest music 
in this world, say, — 

* Once more we have met ; thank God 
for that!' 

When at last Magdalen's hand was re- 
leased, she summoned up courage to look 
at Erroll, when she found his eyes fixed 
upon hers with a hungry, impatient look 
that she dared not attempt to fathom. 
Magdalen felt that the old saying, ' Speech 
is silver, but silence is gold/ would not 
hold good in this case ; for any speech 
was better than this silence — intense from 
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the force of memory, fraught with deep 
charm for the future — which she and Erroll 
were keeping. Therefore, by a mighty 
effort, Magdalen broke the spell which 
held her fast in its clutches. 

* I am so glad to see you once more, 
Captain de Grey/ said Magdalen. ' Philip 
and I began to think you did not mean 
to keep your promise/ 

' I was unavoidably detained,' replied 
Erroll ; ' and, Lady Langley, it is not 
like you to doubt me. Have I ever yet 
broken a promise made to you ? ' 

'No/ murmured Magdalen, ' but — ' 

' But what ? ' asked Erroll. 

1 1 meant/ said Magdalen, ' that things 
are very different now from what they used 
to be. I have no right to ask you to make 
me a promise, or to expect you to keep one.' 

4 Have you not ? ' answered Erroll ; * we 
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shall see. But come/ he went on, with a 
sudden change of manner, 'don't forget 
that this is the first time I have been in 
your lovely home ; won t you show me all 
its beauties ? ' 

1 Gladly/ replied Magdalen. 

She took ErroH's arm, and together they 
descended the staircase. They went into 
all the rooms, and Erroll was loud in his 
just admiration of them. In the supper- 
room they met Philip, whose greeting to 
his guest was of the most kind and 
cordial description. 

'We had given you up, old fellow/ said 
Philip ; ' had we not, Magdalen, darling ? 
But I am right glad to see you here, and 
once more to welcome you. Don't let it 
be long before we see you again/ 

So said Philip — so perfect was his trust 
in Magdalen and Erroll. 
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' You haven't got rid of me yet/ laughed 
Erroll ; ' but I certainly hope to see you 
both very often.' 

And as Erroll spoke, he pressed ever so 
slightly the white hand which clung to his 
arm. 

Then Erroll and Magdalen passed on, 
leaving Philip to return to his guests. 
They wandered away out into the garden, 
made fair by the innumerable lights, and 
the serene glory of the moonlight spread 
over all. In a short time they had left 
the gay dancers, the brilliant, restless crowd, 
far behind them. They had come to a small 
rose garden — Magdalen's peculiar property 
and delight; she was as fond of roses as 
in the old days at Pelham — for did they 
not recall Erroll to her memory ? Count- 
less roses gave their delicious perfume 
to the soft night air; at their stems grew 
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mignonette in abundance, interspersed with 
glorious ruddy clove carnations. No sound 
was audible but the splash of the water in 
a miniature fountain ; there was no light 
but the softened light of the June moon. 
It was a place, an hour, to warm into life 
and love the coldest heart that ever beat. 
What, then, would it be to Magdalen and 
Erroll ? Madness — hopeless, perhaps over- 
powering. 

' Let us sit down/ said Erroll ; ' we can 
talk far more comfortably.' 

With the old spell upon her, the old 
glamour that Erroll's presence always held 
for her, Magdalen was not likely to refuse ; 
so she sat down obediently on a low 
cushioned seat, which ran round the little 
arbour in which they were. They were, 
as much alone as if the sea had separated 
them from Hillsborough Lodge. For them 
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to be thus was another Eden ; they were 
never weary, unless when separate. They 
could use the words of the old Gaelic ex- 
pression — 

' My heart has stuck to you/ 

for such was indeed the case. 

Magdalen leant back against the soft 
cushions, her eyes fixed upon the lovely 
scene before her, not heeding for the mo- 
ment even Erroll. Channing says, — ' There 
are seasons when to be still demands im- 
measurably higher strength than to act/ 
Such a moment was upon Magdalen now. 
What could she say ? what could she do ? 
But Erroll came to her rescue. 

* Magdalen/ said he, — ' I may call you 
Magdalen, may I not ? ' 

' I suppose so/ replied Magdalen. 

'Well, Magdalen/ he resumed — and how 
sweet her name sounded from his lips, — ' do 
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you remember the rose garden at Pelham ? 
Do you recollect our parting there ? ' 

1 Can I ever forget it ? ' said Magdalen. 
' Do you think I should forget those days ? 
— not while I live/ 

And as she spoke she looked at Enroll. 

c No, you have not forgotten/ he replied ; 
'nor have I. I should never have given 
you up if I had been free, but my freedom 
has come too late. Years have given you 
to another, and have made me absolutely 
desolate/ 

1 Don't say that/ said Magdalen ; ' there 
is much still to be done in your life. You 
have our friendship, your own power of 
doing good/ 

1 You offer me a stone/ Erroll exclaimed, 
'when I am craving, dying for bread. Do 
you think I could stand by and see you 
and Philip together, knowing that he pos- 
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sesses all that is dear to me in life, all that 
I would barter my soul to obtain ? Why 
have I kept away from you all these years ? 
Simply because I feared a woman's smile, 
the sound of a woman's voice,' and Erroll 
got up and walked quickly up and down. 

Magdalen gazed at him in astonishment, 
and then she shuddered. She knew now 
what it was that had given her this feeling 
of dread and uneasiness, but she had no 
way of escape, and — pity her ! — she did not 
want to escape. She felt that she must 
have Erroll to herself for this one brief, 
sweet evening, whatever it might cost 
her. All of a sudden Erroll stopped and 
stood before her. ' Come ! ' was all he said. 

In the old days his promise was, that if 
she sent him that one word he would be with 
her as quick as rail and steam could bring 
him. And now he said ' Come/ then 
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Magdalen got up and put out her hands 
appealingly to Erroll. 

1 What is it ? ' she said. ' What do you 
want ? I am here/ 

% For all answer, Erroll made a step for- 
ward, and before Magdalen could resist or 
realise what was happening, she found her- 
self in Erroll's arms, her head on his breast, 
his loving arms holding her close to his 
beating heart, while the whole passion, the 
utter madness of Erroll's love for her, as- 
serted itself to the full, as it had never done 
before, as he held her to him in an embrace 
so eager, so tender, so longing, that the 
very life seemed to ebb from her in de- 
licious ecstasy, while kisses the most pas- 
sionate, the most self-sacrificing, the most 
forcible and reckless, were rained by Erroll's 
impassioned lips upon her eyes, her hair, 
her willing, hungry lips that had fasted so 
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long in silent, hopeless misery for the touch 
of his lips upon hers — that touch she had 
never dared to hope for again. And now 
she felt it to the full. 

Who that has ever taken a kiss of love,« 
and given one in exchange, can ever fail to 
realise to the full what * Haliburton ' says 
of kisses ? — ' A kiss fairly electrifies ; for it 
warms your blood, and sets your heart 
beating like a brass drum, and makes your 
eyes twinkle like stars in a frosty night. 
It isn't a thing ever to be forgot ; no lan- 
guage can express it ; no letters will give 
the sound. Then what in nature is equal 
to the flavour of it ? What an aroma it 
has ! How spiritual it is ! It is not gross, 
you cannot feed on it ! It does not clog, 
for the palate is not required to test its 
taste. It is neither visible, nor tangible, 
nor portable, nor transferable. Imagination 
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cannot conceive it. It cannot be imitated 
or forged. It is confined to no clime or 
country, but it is ubiquitous. It is disem- 
bodied when completed, but is instantly re- 
produced, and so is immortal. It is as old 
as creation, and yet it is as young and 
fresh as ever. It pre-existed, still exists, 
and always will exist. It pervades all 
nature. The breeze as it passes kisses the 
rose, and the pendent vine stoops down 
and hides with its tendrils its blushes, as it 
kisses the limpid stream that waits in an 
eddy to meet it, and raises its tiny waves 
like anxious eyes to receive it. Millions 
and millions of souls have been made 
happy, while millions and millions have 
been plunged into misery and despair, by 
this kissing. And yet when you look upon 
the character of the thing, it is simply a 
pouting and a parting of the lips.' 
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Erroll's love for her was increased and 
intensified tenfold since the days at Pelham. 
Absence and difficulties had but strengthened 
it, and now it threatened to break all barriers 
of reserve of right and wrong, to sweep all 
before it in a wave of utter destruction which 
would land its victims on a shore of despair 
and remorse from which there would be no 
possible return. 

' My darling! my darling!' said Erroll, 'it 
is no use. I have waited as long as I can ; 
I can do so no longer. Prove your love for 
me now, Magdalen ; leave all anld come 
away now with me. You shall never regret 
it. Your life shall be one long day and 
night of unutterable happiness ; every wish 
you have shall be gratified. You are my 
first love, my only love; you will be my 
last. Such love as ours is so unusual, 
so absorbing, that it must be meant to be. 
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I want my darling, now and for ever. You 
have never cared for any one but me ; you 
never can. I can see that in your eyes, 
feel it by the touch of your dear lips on 
mine. Be true to yourself, my love, and 
come to me now/ And Erroll bent his head 
down until his lips touched Magdalen's 
again. 

Poor Magdalen felt — 

1 1 die— I faint— I fail ! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale/ 

' God help me/ she murmured. ' I cannot 
do what you ask, Erroll. When you are 
calm again, you will be glad I have refused. 
Once you saved me from myself; now, 
cost what it may, I must save you from your- 
self. We must part at once ; we must not 
meet again. I cannot stand it, for it would 
kill me. All that you have said is true, it 
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always will be true, if that is any comfort to 
you. As I have been your first and last love, 
so you are mine ; but remember, Erroll, 

" Mine honour is my life — both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done." 

So be merciful to me, and, while it is still 
possible, let us part. Kiss me, my own, my 
darling, and let us say good-bye. We know 
not what the future may hold for us, but 
that will not make wrong right in the pre- 
sent. I am, as ever, true to you in all 
things ; let that be your comfort.' 

And as she spoke, Magdalen put her 
lovely white arms round ErrolPs neck, and 
the whole passion of their souls went out 
in a torrent of kisses on her lips, and in a 
long close embrace which seemed as if it 
could never end. 

'You are cruel, Magdalen/ said Erroll; 
' you do not believe in my love for you.' 

VOL. III. l 
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1 Indeed, I do/ said poor tried Magdalen ; 
* it is my sole earthly possession of value, in 
my eyes. But we have suffered so much, so 
terribly, we must not fail now. Help me, 
darling, to keep my vows to Philip ; as 
it is, I shall suffer enough for to-night's 
happiness/ 

'Has it been happiness to you, my 
darling?' asked Enroll. 

* Such happiness/ Magdalen replied, ' as 
I had never dared hope for again ; such 
happiness that, if I would save my soul 
and yours, I dare not put myself in the 
way of such awful temptation by seeing or 
being with you again. Such sweet insanity, 
that I would rather have it than all the 
reason in the world. Such delight, such 
joy, that, if it were possible, I could give 
myself to you for ever and for ever, gladly 
and willingly. I could glory in my share 
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if it meant life with you. But I must not 
do it ; we must part — only believe I love 
you always.' 

1 As you have kept your faith, and will 
keep it to me/ said Erroll, 'so I have, 
and will keep mine to you. Something 
tells me to hope that things will not always 
be as they are now — we shall not always 
suffer in vain ; and with that thought I will 
go, for I can bear no more.' 

One more meeting of the sad lips, and 
silently they return to the house. Their 
absence had not been noticed, for such 
scenes do not take so long to act as they 
do to write. 

Poor Magdalen ! poor Erroll ! What a 
future for Magdalen! — 

' For lo ! the hollow old content was vain ; 
How shall it live again ?' 




CHAPTER XVIII. 




KISMET. 

' Gather the rosebuds while ye may, 

Old time is still a-flying ; 

And that same flower that blooms to-day, 

To-morrow shall be dying/ 

rletYick. 

EVEN years have passed since the 
birth of Magdalen's son and heir. 
Two years after, another son was 
born, who shared equally with his brother 
all the great love and affection which Mag- 
dalen and Philip felt for their children. 

Since the memorable fancy dress ball given 
by Magdalen and Philip three years ago, 
Erroll and Magdalen have not met, have 
not even seen each other, except at a dis- 
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tance. The events of that evening were 
too much impressed upon their minds, the 
dangers of it were far too great, to make a 
repetition of it either wise or possible, unless 
all their good resolutions were to be scattered 
to the four winds, which is alas ! too often the 
case in these terrible temptations. 

That one glimpse of what earthly love 
could be to her — which under existing cir- 
cumstances, except through pain and sorrow 
untold, not only to herself but to others, 
must never be hers — made Magdalen know 
and realise, if she had ever doubted it, that 
wrong as it was, hopeless as it was, Erroll 
was the only man living who had power to 
call forth in her heart that fiery tempest of 
longing, that possible abandonment of sel£ 
which time, chance, and an overwhelming 
temptation could arouse in a nature such as 
Magdalen's, to whom such possibilities might 
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become facts. The temptation must be sharp 
to bring about such results ; but Magdalen 
had never yet shrunk from calling things by 
their true names, and from being perfectly 
honest with herself in all respects, no matter 
how painful, and her courage did not fail her 
now ; and as the surgeon's knife cuts off the 
limb whose existence poisons and saps away 
day by day our life, our being, so Magdalen, 
with unflinching hand, undaunted eye, cut 
away all possibility of seeing Erroll again 
once and for ever, with her own hand, of 
her own free-will, acknowledging to herself 
while she did so, without sparing herself in 
a single detail, the strength of the temptation 
which assailed her, the brink of the precipice 
on which she stood. 

Where Erroll was, there was temptation 
for Magdalen ; the sound of his voice, the 
look of his eyes, the touch of his hand on 
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hers, made for Magdalen what would have 
been heaven if it had not been torture. His 
presence was such a keen, subtle mixture of 
both to her — increased tenfold it seemed to 
what it used to be in the dear old days at 
Pelham. Then Magdalen was free, Erroll 
bound ; now Erroll was free, Magdalen tied 
hand and foot, by chains which she prayed 
to God night and day that, in her human 
weakness, she might ever be kept from 
breaking. 

True, her chains were as light as the 
devoted love of a husband could make 
them, therefore it was all the more terrible 
for poor Magdalen to feel as she did; 
but the very force of Philip's love for, and 
trust in her, only made things seem harder, 
more impossible to Magdalen, as, added to 
all her other miseries, she felt the almost 
intolerable burden of ingratitude for the 
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tenderness and care which gave her all 
that even the most capricious or exacting 
could desire. And yet this love of Philip's 
was powerless to make Magdalen feel, in 
a lifetime with Philip, what she experienced 
and gloried in in five minutes of ErroH's 
society. 

Alas! that it should be so. But so it 
will ever be, right or wrong, as long as the 
world lasts ; so it has been, so it will ever 
be. For each human being there is but 
one man, one woman, and in our love for 
them all other ties, all other considerations 
are often swamped, totally forgotten. 

It is a madness, an infatuation, but, Heaven 
help us, how sweet ! Of such delicious in- 
sanity let us never be cured. The unful- 
filled dream of it, with its possibilities of 
happiness, too often never carried out, is 
all that many of us ever know of the de-. 
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lights of that love and companionship which 
began with Adam and Eve, and will end 
only with this world. To how few in this 
life does the * sweetheart ' ever become 
the * wife' J When such is the case, it 
ought to be the acme of human happiness. 
Who can desire more than that the first 
becomes the last ? Then if you will, mor- 
tals realise, can know what is * heaven upon 
, earth.' What says Keble ? — 

' For if one heart in perfect sympathy 

Beat with another, answering love for love, 
Weak mortals, all entranc'd on earth would lie, 
Nor listen for those purer strains above.' 

Therefore, perhaps, things are best as 
they are. So once more Magdalen, after 
a hard fight, conquered herself; once more 
she and Erroll were parted more com- 
pletely than ever. 
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Before the ball there was the possible 
chance of their meeting, at any rate, in 
society, but since the ball Erroll had ap- 
peared no more. Like Magdalen he also 
had realised the true position so keenly, 
that he felt that, more than ever, there 
was nothing for them, between right and 
wrong, but entire separation. 

For three years now he had been out of 
England, wandering about from place to 
place, and seeking, by new scenes, to try 
and forget the fatal past, the inevitable 
future. But it was all to no purpose. 
His love for Magdalen was so entirely 
part of himself, that he could not divest 
himself of it. 

Lovely faces, sweet words, tender glances 
were not wanting wherever he roamed for 
the handsome Englishman, a true Adonis 
as he was ; but nothing, and no one f had 
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power to make him forget Magdalen, even 
tor a moment. 

Beautiful Spaniards in their picturesque 
dresses, women from Italy, with their eyes 
like gazelles, and their clear olive skins 
in which the warm blood coursed swiftly, 
sweet-faced Gretchens, handsome Russians, 
sprightly French women, alike tried to charm 
Erroll ; but it was quite useless. Just when 
they thought they had succeeded in captivat- 
ing the wonderfully handsome man, whose 
charm and good looks caused their suscepti- 
ble hearts to beat as they had not beaten 
for many a day, as they had almost forgot- 
ten how to beat, a far-away look would 
come into Erroll's eyes — a look of longing 
and love, that even the most vain among 
them could not truthfully believe to be 
caused by herself; and with a low bow, 
a murmured word of apology and regret, 
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Erroll would hastily leave them, and not 
be seen again for days, perhaps weeks. 
So strong was the power of memory over 
him. He had frequent news of Magdalen 
from Eric — a comfort denied to Magdalen, 
who would not even ask how Erroll was; 
but Erroll knew every event of any import- 
ance that had happened to Magdalen as 
well as she did herself. 

Before Erroll left England, he sent Mag- 
dalen a few lines, telling her why he was 
going, and praying God to bless and keep 
her always, adding, — 

' Remember, if you ever really need me, I 
will come, if I can do so rightly ; but at all 
times my love and affection is yours, and 
yours only.' 

This letter was Magdalen's one sole grain 
of comfort in all the days that followed of 
weary aching pain, of dull, almost hopeless 
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misery. That scrap of paper contained all of 
hope she had in the world, except, her two 
rings, which she wore night and day ; for when 
she married she had returned to Erroll all 
the things he had given her, and had burnt 
all his letters, weeping bitterly as she did so. 
By degrees Magdalen became more re- 
signed, more like her old self. Her days and 
thoughts were entirely devoted to Philip and 
her children, her two handsome boys, Clifford 
and Robin, who amply repaid all the love 
and devotion their father and mother gave 
them by their sweet, frank natures, their 
courage, industry, and unselfishness. There 
is no doubt that, in conquering self, in giving 
up all we hold most dear in the world because 
it is right to do so, in finding work and doing 
it steadfastly and to the best of our power 
and ability, there must come a peace, a sense 
of rest and well-being, which is the natural 
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result of self-denial like this. Therefore 
matters progressed smoothly and happily at 
Langley, the days passed away almost too 
quickly for the amount of work that had to 
be done in them. 

And so things were one terrible Christmas 
Eve, when Philip and Magdalen had been 
married eight years. Philip had business near 
York, and started from London on the evening 
of Christmas Eve. It was a tiresome day to be 
obliged to travel, but it could not be avoided. 
Magdalen came up to see him off, and settled 
to remain in London, at their charming house 
in Park Lane, where they now lived instead 
of Kensington, with her boys, until his return. 
Philip and Magdalen went to King's Cross 
together, and, as they were in good time, 
there was no difficulty or scramble in getting 
a carriage. Magdalen somehow felt a strange 
feeling of depression, like she had experienced 
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at Pelham before the fire, as if something 
were about to happen. Do what she would, 
she could not shake it off. Who amongst us 
has not felt the same * uncanny ' feeling ? But 
at last it was time to start. The train was 
very full, numbers of holiday folks increased 
the usual numbers, the luggage was stowed 
away, the tickets looked at, helpless old ladies 
were rescued by obliging guards from the 
depths of smoking carriages where they had 
thoughtlessly taken refuge, and were safely 
consigned to the more congenial atmosphere 
of members of their own sex, the latter with 
countless boxes and babies to add confusion 
and screaming to the scene ; in a word, the 
train was about to start. 

1 God bless and keep you, now and always, 
my own darling/ said Philip. 'Take every 
care of yourself and the boys. I shall be 
back the day after to-morrow.' And as he 
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spoke, Philip kissed Magdalen's pale lips 
passionately, and held her close in his em- 
brace, as though he could not leave her ever 
again. And Magdalen returned his kisses, and 
clung to him as if she saw some fate overtak- 
ing them both that she was powerless to avert. 

And so they parted — Philip to York, Mag- 
dalen to return to her darlings. 

The train left punctually at 8.30. Magdalen 
stayed on the platform, gazing at the receding 
train as long as she could get a glimpse of 
Philip's face looking out of the carriage win- 
dow and sending her kisses of farewell. 

At two o'clock Magdalen, who was in 
bed, was startled by the furious ringing of 
the front-door bell. To put on her dressing- 
gown was the work of a moment, and 
almost before the last echo of the bell had 
died away in the distance, she had opened 
the hall door to a telegraph boy. Instinc- ' 
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tively she felt that something awful had 
happened. She opened the horrid yellow 
envelope and read, — 



Station-Master, 
i York Station, 



* To Lady Langley. 

' Come at once. Your husband is dead — 
killed by a terrible collision here/ 

Such was the well-meaning but stupid 
telegram sent to poor Magdalen. And as 
she slowly realised the full meaning of its 
contents, Magdalen put her hands out im- 
ploringly, and fell face forwards in a deep 
faint, which, for the time being, mercifully 
took all feeling and consciousness away 
from her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



GONE BEFORE. 

* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.' 

Shakespeare, 

' All earth forgot, and all heaven around us.' — Moore. 

LAS ! it was only too true. Very 
lovely looked the sleeping country 
as the express dashed through 
it. The snow lay deep everywhere, the 
trees stood out sharp and clear with the 
icicles hanging from their branches like neck- 
laces of large diamonds, and over all was the 
calm cold light of the glorious moon — 
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* Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world.' 

Through the beauty of the fair English 
landscape the train tore like some mad 
thing eager for its prey. Hatfield, with 
its memories of ' Good Queen Bess ; ' 
Huntingdon, with- Hinchingbrook and its 
recollections of Oliver Cromwell ; Peter- 
borough, with its grand old cathedral ; 
Grantham, with its beautiful church ; Don- 
caster, with its plant, its magnificent church, 
its world-famed race-course that has wit- 
nessed the victory of many a gallant 
animal, in the sport so dear to Yorkshire 
lads — the celebrated St Leger, lost and 
won as it is on that town-moor so dear to 
every Yorkshire heart, where the making 
and marring of many a goodly fortune 
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has depended upon the issue of the race, — 
all these have been safely reached and 
safely passed. Selby, too, is left behind. 

Philip had several companions in his car- 
riage, as the train was unusually full. He 
was sitting with his head resting upon 
his hand, gazing out of the window at the 
fair beauty of the landscape, as the train 
rushed through cutting, tunnels, villages, 
towns, and thinking of Magdalen. Fair 
York, with its unequalled Minster, was 
within view ; a few minutes more and 
they would be safe — when suddenly, with- 
out a moment's warning to the ill-fated 
passengers of the terrible event that was 
about to happen, just when they were 
within sight of 'the haven where they 
would be,' there was a crash, a violent 
collision, and before Philip had time to 
realise what had happened, a veil of dark- 
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ness and blood seemed to pass before his 
eyes, and he became unconscious. What, 
a few short moments, before had been 
numbers of living people, happy in the 
prospect of a speedy meeting with father, 
mother, children, lover, in a moment of 
time had become a ruined heap, a quantity 
of carriages piled on to each other, a help- 
less mass of dead and dying, struggling, 
suffering human men, women, and children. 
The accident soon became known, as it 
was within sight of York station, and the 
Minster looked down upon the awful scene 
in calm and stately majesty. Fires were 
soon lit along the line, made of splinters 
of the broken carriages ; many doctors 
were soon on the spot ; eager, willing hands 
did all for those still alive that it was 
possible to do ; but, unhappily, the largest 
proportion of passengers were past all 
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human aid. It was a weird and awful 
scene that the ruddy gleams of the fires 
reflected on the white snow ; figures like 
those in Rembrandt's pictures moved swiftly 
about, doing all that was humanly possible 
for these poor sufferers. 

The express which had left King's 
Cross with its freight of happy, careless 
human beings, had, through the care- 
lessness of the signalman, come into 
violent collision with a luggage train. The 
result was awful, and in many cases fatal. 
The stoker and driver were killed on the 
spot. The carriage in which poor Philip 
was, was buried under another ; every occu- 
pant in it but Philip was killed, and Philip 
himself was fatally injured. The shock 
rendered him insensible, and how long he 
had lain there he did not know, when at 
last his senses returned. The agony he 
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was suffering caused him to groan, and a 
party of men, headed by a doctor, were 
attracted to the spot. At length they ex- 
tricated his poor mangled body from the ruin 
of the carriages. The kind surgeon sup- 
ported Philip and poured some brandy into 
his mouth. This revived him for the moment. 

• Doctor/ said Philip, i tell me, am I 
dying ? ' 

' We will do all we can for your lordship/ 
answered the doctor, ' but I fear it will be 
little use. Is there any one your lordship 
wishes to see ? ' 

' My wife/ gasped poor Philip, and with 
difficulty he made the doctor understand 
where Magdalen was. 

The doctor immediately telegraphed to 
her, but by some mischance the telegram 
did not arrive until after the one announcing 
Philip's death had reached Magdalen. 
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So the slow hours of the night wore away. 
Nothing could be done for Philip; he had 
seen a clergyman, and dictated a brief letter 
of love and imperishable tenderness to Mag- 
dalen and his boys, and this done, he lay 
back exhausted on his pillows in the room 
of the station-master's house where they 
had carried him. Just as the dawn of a 
new day began, Philip raised himself on 
his elbow, took a locket with Magdalen's 
picture in it, that he always wore from a 
chain round his neck, and as he pressed it 
with all the life left in his body to his 
pale lips, a light spread over his face, and 
exclaiming, * My love, my darling ! ' he fell 
back dead. His had been a pure, unselfish, 
devoted life ; we cannot doubt he is at rest 

When poor Magdalen recovered from 
her long and death-like faint, she found 
her faithful maid bending over her. She 
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also had heard the sound of the door bell 
and had hastily put on some clothes, and 
arrived in the front hall just in time to 
see Magdalen fall heavily to the ground. 
To arouse the butler was the work of a few 
moments, and between them they carried 
Magdalen upstairs to her room and ad- 
ministered the usual restoratives. 

While Cotton was looking after Magdalen, 
Lane the butler, who had lived in the Lang- 
ley family ever since he was born, went back 
into the hall to see if he could find any clue 
to the mystery why Magdalen had fainted. 
And there on the floor he found the fatal 
envelope and its terrible contents, which 
had told that Magdalen was a widow — her 
boys fatherless. 

Poor Lane felt stunned by the blow; his 
dear master, who had left them only a few 
short hours, now to be lying dead, the life 
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crushed out of him by the collision. And 
he walked upstairs like a man in a dream, 
just in time to see Magdalen slowly open 
her eyes again upon this world, from which 
poor Philip was for ever gone. 

Magdalen sat up, with a dazed look on 
her white face, a piteous appeal in her sad 
eyes ; and at the sight of the envelope in 
Lane's hand she shuddered, as the memory 
of its fatal contents came back to her. But 
it was a time for action. Magdalen must 
go to Philip, and that at once. Perhaps the 
telegram had exaggerated the gravity of the 
accident — who could tell ? God is merciful ; 
Philip might yet be able to say one word of 
farewell to her he had so long, so deeply, 
and so faithfully loved, and who had so truly 
appreciated his devotion. Strong in this 
hope, Magdalen turned to her faithful ser- 
vant, and said, — • 
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1 Lane, give orders for the carriage to be 
brought round at once. I must go directly 
to my husband/ 

A short time after, Magdalen, attended by 
Cotton and Lane, arrived at the station- 
master's house, where poor Philip had been 
carried. One glance at the drawn blinds 
showed her the fatal truth ; the telegram 
was too true — Philip was dead! 

Oh! the agony of that moment to poor 
Magdalen. Never had she cared for Philip 
as she cared for him when her eyes first 
rested on his inanimate form — his beautiful 
face looking like sculptured marble against 
the pillows, covered as he was by flowers, 
which kind but strange hands had placed 
there. In his hand was the locket with 
Magdalen's picture ; on his face that 
glorious light which is a reflection of 
heaven, for it comes only when the spirit 
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has fled to rest. And poor Magdalen sank 
upon her knees beside his bed, and pressed 
her warm lips to his, in passionate kisses, 
while the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and sob after sob shook her, as she fully 
realised that she was henceforth alone for 
evermore — the bright, beautiful life had 
returned to God who gave it! 

Never more in this life will kiss of 
Philip's fall upon Magdalen's eager lips; 
never more will the love-light in his eyes 
awake a fond response in her own. It was 
terrible, agonising, hard to bear. 

That afternoon Magdalen returned to 
London, and with her all that had so 
short a time before been her loving hus- 
band. At the door her boys met her, 
and, as she clasped them in her anus, 
while blinding tears ran down her face, 
and mingled with those of her children, a 
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voice seemed to speak to her, and comfort 
her; it was as if Philip said to her, — 

' Be brave, my wife. Bear what God 
has sent you ; let me live again in your 
memory and affection in the lives of my 
darling children. Teach them to be what 
I should wish, and in so teaching my 
loss will be sanctified to you.' 

And Magdalen prayed so earnestly that 
such might be the case, and determined 
that her children's future lives should, God 
helping her, bear pure testimony to the 
simple life of him who was 'gone before.' 





CHAPTER XX. 



QUIET DAYS. 

' All things which we love, love quiet hours.' 

Barry Cornwall. 

1 Happy were men if they but understood 
There is no safety but in doing good.' 

Fountain. 

"?ANY a long day passed before 
Magdalen at all recovered the 
blow Philip's death had been to 
her. It was so sudden, so awful ; and he 
had always been so good and kind to her 
— so thoughtful and unselfish — he had 
helped her so very much in her endeavours 
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to do right, and to try and conquer her 
fatal love for Erroll — that Magdalen must 
have been far less grateful than she was 
not to fully appreciate such devotion as her 
husband's for her. If men would only take 
into consideration how much there gener- 
ally is in a woman's past — what dead hopes 
have to be buried, what agony gone through 
by those who make them true and faithful 
wives — they might perhaps deal more kindly 
with the women who trust their lives to 
them ; and so there would be fewer un- 
happy marriages. We have to allow their 
regrets — why should they be without sym- 
pathy for ours ? 

Magdalen remained entirely at Langley 
with her children, superintending their edu- 
cation, and looking after them in every 
way as only a good woman can ; and she 
had her reward in her children's devotion 
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to her. Magdalen had a very large joint- 
ure, a lovely old manor-house close to 
Langley, and Hillsborough Lodge. In- 
deed, Langley had left her all he could, as 
a proof of his trust in and affection for her. 
Very quietly the days passed at Langley. 
A round of useful duties — driving, riding, 
painting, singing, reading — filled up the 
hours. The house was often full, as Mag- 
dalen liked to have her friends about her; 
and as she had plenty of money, there was 
no reason why she should not indulge her 
wishes. 

Many a happy hour did Magdalen pass 
in the society of such old and tried friends 
as Eric and Mildred, Ernest and Aline, 
her father and her boys, and their favourite 
companions, Aline's handsome boy and Mil- 
dred's bright, pretty little girl. In the 
presence of her children Magdalen got back 
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some part of her former cheery, happy self ; 
and though nothing could ever undo the 
past, or efface the traces it had left behind, 
yet, in a great measure, there seemed a 
contented if not a happy future open to 
Magdalen. 

What trouble and despair many women 
have been saved from by the fact that they 
had innocent children dependent upon them 
— upon their love and care for their future 
lives and education ! There would be many 
more desperate women in the world were 
it not for them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



LONGING. 

' Some say that ever 'gainst the season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 
And then, they say, no spirit walks abroad.' 

Shakespeare, 

' The wind has a language I would I could learn ; — 
Sometimes 'tis soothing, and sometimes 'tis stern ; 
Sometimes it comes like a low sweet song, 
And all things grow calm as the sound floats along.' 

Miss London. 

T is Christmas Eve at Pelham — ten 
years since the fire there. The 
house has been entirely rebuilt, 
adhering as closely as possible to the old 
architecture, Alas ! the fire has destroyed 
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that which time can never replace, though, 
as the years roll by, they will add their testi- 
mony to the date of the lovely old place. 

The house is quite full. Ernest Boynton 
and Aline, Eric and Mildred, and many 
others help to form a party pleasant and 
cheery, young and good-looking. Nor are 
children wanting, without which no gather- 
ing is complete. A huge Christmas-tree 
is to be one of the entertainments, besides 
snap-dragon, bullet pudding, bran pies, etc. ; 
and for the day-time, there are pheasants 
to be shot, horses to drive, and skating on 
the large lake for those who like it. 

On the ice this Christmas Eve are assem- 
bled a merry group. Very lovely the lake 
looks. At one end there is a quaint old 
stone bridge, on whose ledge the enterpris- 
ing British tourist has carved his name and 
sundry other items of importance — only 
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to himself — ' many a time and oft/ All 
round the side of the lake are groups of 
people — some talking, some preparing to 
skate. A huge bonfire sheds a comfort- 
able light and warmth over all. From the 
islands, surrounded by ice, come sounds of 
laughter and merriment; and the thousands 
of icicles which hung from the branches 
of the trees glistened and sparkled in the 
mingled light of the setting sun and the 
glow of the fire, like so many necklaces of 
diamonds. 

O ver the ice sped the careless skaters ; 
faster and faster they flew — Eric and Mil- 
dred, Ernest and Aline, Magdalen and her 
boys, who were spending their Christmas 
holidays with their mother and grandfather. 

Fine fellows they were — true specimens 
of English gentlemen ; they could hardly be 
otherwise with their birth and such an edu- 
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cation, both at home and at school, as Mag- 
dalen had given them. Handsome, too, they 
were ; and the two boys looked delighted 
as they skated along, each holding one of 
their mother's hands. 

If anything in the world could undo the 
sad past, it would be Magdalen's love for 
and devotion to her children. Ernest Boyn- 
ton, as he passes her, looks at Magdalen's 
sweet face with a great tenderness on his 
own ; she has suffered so much, and has 
overcome her temptations so nobly, that 
he cannot but hope, now she is free again, 
that matters may be arranged between her 
and Erroll. But not by word or deed 
does Ernest show what he is thinking of 
and feeling. 

Sympathy and care for her are things that 
have power to touch Magdalen's sensitive, 
loving nature very keenly. Hers is a nature 
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that must have some one to cling to, and 
kindness she was ever powerless against. 
Soon it became too dark to see any longer, 
and in couples the house party returned 
home, Magdalen with a boy clinging fondly 
to each arm. Very comfortable did the hall 
look with the huge logs of wood, real ' Yule 
logs/ piled up the ample chimney. Tea 
was ready, and after taking off their walking 
things, they all found themselves dispersed 
about the hall. A pleasant feeling of lan- 
guor and ' bien fare 9 stole over them all. It 
was the time of day that Longfellow calls 
' the children's hour,' to me the most perfect 
of the twenty-four. There was no light but 
the fire, which gleamed redly on the old pic- 
tures and oak with lingering, tender touches. 

1 Magdalen/ said Ernest, ' won't you sing 
us something ? ' 

1 Yes, do/ said Mildred ; ' something soft 
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and sad, suited to our present lazy frame of 
mind.' 

1 What shall it be ? ' asked Magdalen, 
moving, as she spoke, to the piano, and 
letting her fingers wander softly over the 
keys, with the talent for what I call ' dream- 
ing on the piano/ which she possessed in 
such an eminent degree. First a Gavotte, 
then a Valse, anon an old English ballad, an 
Irish jig, then a snatch of Offenbach, merg- 
ing into ' Charlie is my Darling,' and then 
into one of Mendelssohn's perfect ' songs 
without words,' until her audience lost them- 
selves in visions of the past and promises 
of the future, and listened breathless and 
entranced to the delicious, luxurious sounds. 
Nothing expresses love like music ; it seems 
to wrap and hold fast our whole being in a 
tempest of longing and regret, a dream of 
happiness in the arms of. him, or her, that 
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we love, which nothing but music ever ex- 
presses. How it sickens us sometimes, with 
its weary burden of what might have been, 
and its ever-present torture of what is! 
And yet there is nothing like music in the 
world. Pictures may pall, books may weary, 
friends and people may be stupid and tire- 
some, but music can never be, I think, any 
one of these. And so the minutes passed 
swiftly away ; nearly an hour had passed 
since Magdalen began to play, and not one 
song had she sang yet, not once had her 
rapt audience listened to her perfect voice. 
And all of a sudden — why, she never knew 
— Magdalen's voice rang out pure and strong, 
and through the stillness came the sound of 
that most lovely song— 

1 In the gloaming, oh, my darling ! 
When the lights are dim and low, 
And the quiet shadows falling, 
Softly come and softly go ; 
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When the winds are sobbing faintly 

With a gentle, unknown woe, 
Will you think of me, and love me 

As you did once long ago ? 

In the gloaming, oh, my darling ! 

Think not bitterly of me, 
Though I passed away in silence, 

Left you lonely, left you free : 
For my heart was crushed with longing — 

What had been, could never be ; 
It was best to leave you thus, dear — 

Best for you, and best for me.' 

The song ended in a sob from poor 
Magdalen, which fortunately none caught the 
sound of but Ernest. He knew what caused 
it, for he had often heard Magdalen sing it 
before, and he felt for the misery Magdalen 
was now suffering. 

' I can't sing any more,' said Magdalen 
at last ; ' my head aches so/ and she 
came and sat down wearily by the fire, 
keeping out of the light so that the others 
might not notice her depression. 
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The evening was over, and the tree 
also, and all had gone to bed. All had 
been merry and happy — some with their 
husbands, others with their children or 
parents, others again with their friends 
and lovers. Magdalen alone was sad ; for 
her gladness, at least he who alone could 
make her glad, might never perhaps be — at 
any rate, certainly at present was not any- 
thing to Magdalen ; and being a woman 
who loved intensely and unchangingly, the 
human love would step in, it could not be 
otherwise, and Magdalen longed for Erroll 
with a longing that amounted to agony. 

' Oh ! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! ' 

was the yearning of her heart, the sob 
in her voice, but her heart said, — * Wait ; 
keep to what is good and pure. Who knows 
but that God in His mercy may send you 
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that which you do not expect, and hardly 
dare hope for; meantime be true to your- 
self, and it must be a certain result that, 
as light follows darkness, you must be true 
to others ; ' and opening the piano in her 
room, Magdalen sat down and sang that 
song of Milton Welling's, ' Some Day/ 
which is so tender and lovely : — 

* I know not when the day shall be, 

I know not when our eyes may meet ; 
What welcome you may give to me, 

Or will your words be sad or sweet 
It may not be till years have passed, 

Till eyes are dim, and tresses grey ; 
The world is wide — but, love, at last 

Our hands, our hearts, must meet some day. 

Some day I shall meet you, 
Love, I know not when or how ; 

Only this, that once you loved me, 
Only this, I love you now. 

I know not are you far or near, 

Or are you dead, or do you live ; 
I know not whom the blame should bear, 

Or who should plead, or who forgive. 
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But when we meet some day, 
Eyes clearer grown the truth may see, 

And every cloud shall roll away 

That darkens love 'twixt you and me. 

Some day I shall meet you, 
Love, I know not when or how ; 

Only this, that once you loved me, 
Only this, I love you now.' 

And Ernest heard her song, and inter- 
preted it rightly, with a new hope for 
Magdalen and Erroll ; and Magdalen sang 
it gladly, with an odd feeling of peace and 
comfort, as of ' rest after all ' in the future, 
which she could not account for; all she 
knew was, that so she felt and so she 
rejoiced, — 

1 Man's love is of man's life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence,' — 

and realising this, Magdalen could never 
give a thought of love to any one but 
Erroll. And with this feeling at her heart, 
Magdalen lay down in bed, and slept, for 
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the first time for many a weary night, 
with a sense of peace she had long been 
a stranger to ; and in happy dreams of 
Erroll she passed the night, and woke to 
Christmas Day and her boys' kisses. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

RICH IN * BEGGAR'S WEALTH.' 



• Here are letters for you.' — Henry IV., Part i. 



4 Hope 1 of all the ills that men endure, 
The only cheap and universal cure ! 
Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's health ! 
Thou lover's victory, and thou beggar's wealth.' 

Cowley. 

HERE has Erroll been all this 
time ? It is more than two 
years since poor Philip's sudden 
and terrible death, and yet not a word 
has Magdalen heard from Erroll, not a 
line has he sent her. When Eric 
wrote to tell him that Magdalen was a 
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widow, he was away in the far wilds of 
Cashmere on a shooting expedition. Not 
thinking that any event of importance or 
likely to interest him would occur, when 
Enroll started on his shooting tour he left 
word that no letters were to be forwarded 
to him. Days passed into weeks, weeks 
into months, and still Erroll did not return ; 
no one could search for him, because no one 
knew where he had gone to. 

At last one day, a year after Philip's 
death, Erroll's faithful valet, who had gone 
out to India with him, but whom he had 
left at Calcutta to look after his belongings, 
was delighted to see his master once more 
return. But what an Erroll he was ! A 
very shadow of the fine stalwart man who 
had started on his tour a short year ago, 
full of health, strength, and life. The Erroll 
that returned looked twenty years older. 
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The hair about his temples was sprinkled 
with grey, the lines under his eyes were 
very deep, his face was pale and thin, his 
whole figure seemed wasted away, no life, 
no energy left. And then Erroll told his 
Servant that, far away in the farthest point 
of Cashmere where any Englishman had ever 
teen known to penetrate, he had met with 
a very bad accident from a fall of many 
feet down the mountain side, and for weeks 
he had lain between life and death, tended 
only by the natives with him, who, fortu- 
nately for him, were both skilful and devoted. 
When he got better, he resumed his shoot- 
ing, and let the months pass by. One day 
he could stand it no longer ; home-sickness 
was strong upon him, the yearning to hear 
the voice of some one he knew, to touch a 
friend's hand, to see a friend's face, was 
too strong for him, and he turned his steps 
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towards Calcutta, and never rested until he 

arrived there. The object with which he 

had gone to India three months before 

Philip's death, namely, that of forgetting 

Magdalen, was as far as ever from being 

realised. Nothing in this world would ever 

make him do that Go where he would, 

do what he would, he could not forget her, 

whether, he was in England, or in India, 

under the fierce glow of the burning sun, 

or up almost in the skies, in the mountains, 

alone with his past and nature, — nothing 

made Erroll forget. He seemed to see 

Magdalen's face everywhere ; the very sound 

of the wind sounded like the echo of her 

sweet voice, all the world appeared to tell him 

to ' hope ' and not to forget And yet what 

was the good of hoping ? the gulf between 

his love and Magdalen was as impossible 

as ever ; besides, he dared not hope for that 
vol. in. o ' 
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which he could only attain to by the death 
of a fellow-creature, and that man a great 
personal friend of his own. In spite of all, 
however, he realised that, whatever else he 
had lost, he was rich in that hope which 
Cowley calls 'beggar's wealth/ and some- 
how or another, reason as he would, he 
could not help hoping. And so he returned 
to Calcutta. 

The first thing that greeted Enroll was 
a large packet of letters and newspapers, 
foremost amongst them one from Eric. 
This Erroll kept to the last, as he felt 
sure it would contain news of Magdalen, 
whom he had not heard of for months 
past. At last all the other correspondence 
was disposed of, and then, comfortably 
settled on a sofa, with a cigar in his mouth, 
Erroll proceeded carefully to unfold Eric's 
voluminous epistle. Hardly had he glanced 
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at its contents, when Erroll let his cigar 
fall, and a smothered exclamation broke 
from his lips. Erroll held the letter with 
a shaking hand, while he read, — 

' My dear Erroll, — -I have some news 
for you which will, I am sure, be a very 
great shock to you. Magdalen is a widow. 
Poor Philip died in a few hours on Christ- 
mas Day, from the result of a terrible rail- 
way accident close to York on Christmas 
Eve. Magdalen and her boys are all well. 
Millicent and I are staying with her now 
at Langley, also Aline and Ernest. When 
are you coming home, dear old man ? All 
we want is the sight of your dear cheery 
face to make us all quite happy. Mag- 
dalen sends you every kind remembrance ; 
so do Millicent, Aline, and Ernest. Come 
at once. — Yours ever, .EricA-- 
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When Erroll had read the letter he 
looked at the date, and saw that it was 
written more than two years ago, and, in con- 
sequence of his wanderings and the orders 
he had given, it had never reached him. 

Erroll felt like a person stunned — the 
blow was so unexpected, so terrible; for 
Erroll had been fond of Philip ; it was 
not Philip's fault that things had been so 
hopeless for Erroll and Magdalen. By de- 
grees he began to rouse himself, and then 
suddenly Erroll realised what Philip's fate 
meant for him and Magdalen. It meant, 
if Magdalen were willing — and somehow 
Erroll could not doubt that, now that it 
was in Magdalen's power rightly to love 
him, that Magdalen, his sweetheart, might 
;really become Magdalen, his wife ; and as 
the truth and possibility were fully revealed 
to him, a passion of love and longing 
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passed over Erroll, and he knew that the 
desire of his heart would be his. 

Once more Erroll realised that life could 
be, nay was, a happy, a beautiful thing; 
and Erroll thanked God, as he had never 
done before, that their suffering had been 
blessed to them, and that the day had now 
come when in the eyes of all the world, 
without sin or shame, Erroll might show 
and glory in his devotion to Magdalen. 
It was a glorious thought ; he was impa- 
tient for its fulfilment. Once the idea 
crossed his mind that, with one so fair, so 
rich as Magdalen, suitors many would not 
be wanting. But no ! He put the thought 
away from him as unworthy of Magdalen ; 
for he knew her love, her constancy, and 
that she had only tried to conquer her 
love because it was a sin ; but to forget 
it was more than she could do. Had he 
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nbt failed in forgetting* her ? Therefore 
he would measure her love by his. 

1 No/ said Erroll to himself. ' I will 
pack up my things, and I will return to 
England as soon as possible. 1 

He felt impatient to see Magdalen again, 
now that he could do so rightly ; and as 
he realised what a change Eric's letter had 
made in his whole future, he wondered 
how he had ever stood the weary days, 
the interminable nights, the constant rushing 
from place to place in his endeavours to for- 
get, the society he had sought to drown his 
care — the sadness of his life altogether since 
he had undertaken his self-chosen exile. 

Now what a prospect stretched before 
his love - lit eyes ! Visions of a happy 
home, with a sweet - faced woman, with 
deep, true eyes, who looked forth calmly 
upon the world, secure in the knowledge 
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of her husband's love — one who had been 
tried and kept by suffering ; a glimpse 
of two bonnie boys, cared for and brought 
up in the atmosphere of a good school, and 
of the tenderness of that wonderful thing, 
a mother's love, helped, as he hoped now, 
by his love for them as well ; foretastes 
of days spent together in doing good — of 
quiet dinners — of evenings when, hand in 
hand, Magdalen's head on his shoulder, 
her lips resting on his, the hours should 
pass all too swiftly in a realised dream of 
perfect love. Such were some of the 
happy thoughts which glanced through 
Erroll's mind in the golden hours succeed- 
ing his perusal of Eric's letter. 

There were many things, however, to be 
done before Erroll could start for England; 
so he had to curb his impatience as best he 
might, relieving his feelings by a long lettef 
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to Eric, in which he told him the reason 
of his prolonged silence, and that a very 
short time would once again see him among 
all those he loved so truly, so well. All he 
petitioned was, that Magdalen should not 
be told, at present, of his proposed return. 
This done, he felt more satisfied and happy, 
particularly as he had told Eric of his deter- 
mination to ask Magdalen to be his wife as 
soon as he returned. 

Two months after the receipt of Eric's 
letter, Erroll left Calcutta. He made a 
speedy and most prosperous voyage home, 
and landed in England once again, safe and 
sound, after all he had gone through since 
he left there. The Erroll who arrived, with 
love in his eyes and joy in his heart, was 
very different in every respect from the 
weary, sad-looking man who had opened 
Eric's letter, to find in it the reprieve of 
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his death-warrant. Truly Eric's letter had 
been read just at the right moment. 

At Southampton the first person who met 
him was Eric, and the grasp of his out- 
stretched hand, the eager welcome of his 
glad voice, made Erroll feel indeed that — 

* 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.' 

Eric read the question in Erroll's eyes that 
he was afraid to ask, and answered it by 
saying directly, — 

1 Mildred and Aline are all impatience to 
see you, dear old man. Magdalen is quite 
well, but cannot send you any message, as, 
true to my promise, I have only told her 
that you were safe in Calcutta, not that you 
were coming home. She is not married/ 
put in Eric quickly. ' No, indeed ; she is too 
constant, too true.' 
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' Thank God/ replied Erroll. ' You have 
indeed taken a weight off my heart, and all 
I want now is to see and claim my darling. 
If you knew all I have suffered, all I have 
gone through in these long lonely years, 
you would pity me ; you would not wonder 
at my impatience to see the one woman in 
the world that I have ever loved, and to win 
for myself, rightly and purely, that love the 
loss of which has almost driven me mad, 
nearly made my life become unendurable. 
But now happiness is within my grasp once 
more, in a way that it has never been before. 
Oh, Eric/ continued Erroll, ' how wonderful 
it all is ! How can I ever be thankful 
enough ! ' And as he spoke, Erroll took his 
hat off, and an earnest thanksgiving went 
up to God, who had given him in this 
present world ' his heart's desire/ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHAT WE HAVE LOVED, WE LOVE FOR EVER. 

' Love's a mighty lord, 
And hath so humbled me as I confess, 
There is no woe to his correction, 
Nor to his service, no such joy on earth ! 
Now, no discourse, except it be of love ; 
Now can I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep 
Upon the very naked name of love.' — Shakespeare. 



' Wooing life as I woo thee, 
Death attends on shore and sea 
All mankind, the loved and loving ; 
Let us, then, such high endeavour 
Use, that so our love for ever 
Live, where no remaining 
Pang of death can be.' — Colder Campbell. 



4 Oh ! my love's like the steadfast sun, 
Or streams that deepen as they run ; 
Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 
Nor moments between sighs and tears, 
Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 
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Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain, 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 

To sober joys and soften woes, 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee.' 

Allan Cunningham, 

( A gracious possession for ever.' — Lowell. 

^^IWO years and a-half have passed 
since poor Philip's death. It is 
once again the middle of June — 
the hour, just that mystical, witching time 
of day, those moments when day dies into 
night, that Longfellow has so aptly called 
( The Children's Hour/ that in Scotland is 
designated 'In the Gloaming;' the place, 
the lovely old garden of the old manor- 
house at Langley, which has been Mag- 
dalen's country house since her husband's 
death, left as it was to her by his love and 
forethought. 

The soft June air was heavy with the 
intoxicating perfume of countless roses — 
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Malmaison, Glorie de Dijon, G6ant de 
Bataille, Moss, Banksia, York and Lan- 
caster — which vied in sweetness with beds 
of mignonette, heliotrope, and clove carna- 
tions, and trees of magnolias trained against 
the time-honoured grey stone walls. 

Not a sound was audible but the soft 
splash of the water in the marble fountain, 
as it found a resting-place among the gold 
and silver fish ; and the great yellow and 
white water-lilies, which gemmed its smooth 
surface like topazes and pearls set in emerald 
leaves ; the hum of a home-bound, lazy, 
honey-laden bee, drunk with the perfume 
of the flowers, the scent of the summer air, 
and the sweetness it had imbibed from the 
deep cup of the flowers ; the songs of many 
birds lilting their love-ditties to each other, 
and the ' caw, caw ' of the numerous 
rooks who sailed slowly and majestically 
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along to their homes over the tops of 
the tall dark trees, in peaceful, happy 
contentment. 

The windows of the 'blue room' stood 
wide open, eager as a thirsty flower to catch 
the faintest breath of air; the soft breeze 
just stirred the satin curtains ; on the horizon 
the glorious hills melted away into the far 
distance, the summit changing colour every 
moment as the sun kissed his 'good night* 
to them, touching them with waves of colour, 
now pink, now pearly grey, anon deep russet 
brown, then yellow, then crimson, until he 
softly and lingeringly sank to rest in a bed 
of deep purple clouds. 

Across the face of the sky the thick 
branches of the glorious old cedar stood 
out in sharp and distinct relief, sweeping 
the ground with its soft dusky branches, 
and the smell of the leaves scented the air 
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with a soft, subtle fragrance. All was peace, 
rest, happiness. 

By the cedar stood a figure, the old tree 
making a glorious background for the picture 
it enclosed. The figure is Magdalen. For 
the first time she has laid aside her widow's 
dress — a most becoming one to a face like 
hers. Magdalen has put on a dress of soft, 
thick, white silk, — the front made entirely of 
flounces of old Mechlin lace, worth many 
times their weight in gold. The sleeves and 
body were trimmed with the same. Round 
her throat is a single row of large pearls, 
clasped in front with an uncut sapphire, the 
size of a shilling, set round with single 
diamonds. The pearls hardly rivalled in 
whiteness the fair column of her throat, 
adorned as it was by nature with 'Venus' 
necklace/ which wise people say prevents a 
person's neck showing lines of age. Diamonds 
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gleamed in her small ears; pearls were on 
her arms ; in the bright masses of her glo- 
rious hair a string of pearls was twined, 
finished by a bow of old lace in front; at 
her breast and in her hands were large 
clusters of deep-red roses and her much-loved 
clove carnations. Her eyes were radiant 
with hope and happiness and expectation. 
What is Magdalen waiting for ? Who is 
she expecting ? A week ago, when she had 
been a widow two years and a-half, she had 
received a letter from Erroll, asking her, in 
simple, honest, heart-felt language, if she 
would be his wife. And this very day 
Erroll was to come for his answer. And 
Magdalen would answer Yes. She could 
not do otherwise ; for her heart had never 
wavered, never changed. The heart which 
Erroll had won so many years before, when 
such love had been wrong, had remained 
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faithful to him, and now she would have her 
reward. Through good report and evil 
report, Magdalen had been faithful. She was 
fully recompensed for all she had suffered 
and gone through ; and now she could call 
Erroll, husband ! It seemed quite impossible 
that such should be the case ; that all her 
troubles and difficulties were smoothed away, 
things of the past, and that henceforth her 
' lines were cast in pleasant places.' 

Magdalen looked back upon her past, and 
memory told her that twice, at any rate, 
she had yielded her lips to him she loved, 
to the one man who made her world, and 
that all she had wished from him was an 
Qft-recurring repetition of the same sweet 
offence. The memory of these few short 
moments — like angels' visits, 'few and far 
between* — had, God knows, made up the 
sum total of all the happiness of this kind 

VOL. III. p 
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her life had ever, and until now ever could 
know. The cup of bitterness which Mag- 
dalen had drunk — ay, to the very dregs — in 
the knowledge of how wrong she had been, 
of how she had longed for Erroll's caresses, 
and had not resisted them, had been power- 
less to destroy the glory and madness of 
those few, dearly-bought kisses. There is 
an undefinable something, which seems, as 
it were, to place the beloved one in front, 
the world making a background of uninter- 
esting people, that exist only to be forgotten. 
There is but one point, one centre of interest 
for us. Everything else fades and pales 
before that single sentence, ' I love.' What 
can language say or words express more ? 
In those two words and their response is 
combined, embodied all the human bliss that 
can be ours ; all that we can ever know of 
heaven this side of the grave. 
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1 Take me ; I am yours/ is our sole wish, 
our one and only earthly desire. Give us 
but the granting of this prayer, the accom- 
plishment of it, and this world can hold 
nothing fairer, more perfect, more entirely 
to be desired ; our harvest is fully reaped. 

So Magdalen felt now. She was uncer- 
tain what time Erroll would come ; all she 
knew or cared for was, that before night he 
would be with her. ' The shades of night 
were falling fast/ and still he tarried. Mag- 
dalen walked slowly back to the house, and 
entered the 'blue room/ panelled with old 
oak, which had always been her boudoir 
in the old manor-house. It was a soft, 
harmonious room. All the furniture was 
old and quaint ; the panels of the room 
were old blue brocade, and the alternate 
panels were family pictures, chiefly Rom- 
neys and Gainsboroughs. All the things 
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scattered about were of value, and chosen 
with the good taste which Magdalen was 
famed for. At the same time, though 
costly things abounded, the room bore 
evidence that it was used for real work, 
and that a woman's constant presence and 
occupation made it as charming as it was. 
In one corner stood an open piano, and 
there Magdalen bent her steps, and sitting 
down began to sing ' L'Addio/ that was so 
fraught with tender memories for her and 
Erroll. As she sang the words, 

' Adieu, jusqu'a Faurore, 
Du jour en qui j'ai foi, 
Du jour qui doit encore, 
Me re"unir a toi,' 

Magdalen knew that another day would 
not dawn before she and Erroll had met 
once more. How wonderful it all seemed! 
Her song ended, Magdalen sank in a tired 
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way among the luxurious cushions of a 
tempting sofa which stood in the window. 
The sofa was of oak, the cushions of 
pale blue velvet embroidered in silver. 
What says ' Thackeray ' about a sofa ? 
' I want a sofa, as I want a friend, upon 
which I can repose familiarly. If you 
can't have intimate terms with one and the 
other, they are of no good/ So thought 
Magdalen as she lay there, one white 
lovely arm behind her head, the other 
nestled among a bunch of red roses and 
clove carnations which lay on the white- 
ness and fairness of her glorious bosom. 
She was the personification of tempting, 
provoking loveliness. St Anthony even 
would have succumbed at once and for 
ever. Everything about her appealed to 
and conduced to intense passion ; even the 
lids of her heavy beautiful eyes were heavy 
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with suppressed feeling, as she thought of 
Erroll. 

No wonder Erroll, who had entered un- 
perceived, so absorbed was Magdalen in 
ber ' castle-building/ in her ' day-dreams/ 
felt faint and dizzy. His brain was in a 
whirl as he gazed at Magdalen, between 
whom and himself the barrier that had 
existed for years might now be a thing of 
the past, and realised that the years had 
dealt kindly and gently with her — that she 
"was if possible, in spite of her widowhood, 
of her motherhood, fairer than the girl 
who had first won his heart so many years 
ago ; for time had but deepened and im- 
proved, not impaired, her marvellous beauty. 

Magdalen thought to herself as she lay, 
Truly ' Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick ; but when the desire cometh, it is a 
tree of life.' And even as this thought 
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came into her mind, a step sounded be- 
hind her — she rose from the sofa with out- 
stretched arms, with eyes that spoke their 
welcome — and in a moment she was in 
Erroll's arms ; while passionate kisses on 
her lips, her ears, her face, and a long 
clinging embrace — a folding of ErroH's arms 
about the woman, his darling — so fondly 
loved, so long waited for, testified to what 
that moment of supreme bliss was to 
them both. And so they could look back 
upon the past as a bad dream, with such 
a future, such a reality, before them 
now. 

' My own at last, my darling/ murmurs 
Erroll, drawing the lovely head on to his 
breast, where Magdalen's face, like a flower 
with its great star-like eyes, nestles down 
in happy contentment, like a tired child irt 
its mother's embrace, and a deep-drawn sigh 
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testifies that Magdalen and Erroll at last 
are in the 'haven where they would be.' 

And so, after long years of waiting and 
sorrow and suffering, of a perpetual struggle 
between right and wrong, of unceasing long- 
ing after things that might not be, of end- 
less battles and victories, and of self-denial, 
we will leave Magdalen and Erroll. Un- 
like the majority of those who conquer 
their passions and keep to what is pure, 
honest, and right, Magdalen and Erroll 
had their reward in this present world. 

As the darkness gathers and spreads like 
a veil of dark blue tulle, thickly powdered 
with diamond stars, with a diamond cres- 
cent moon rising over earth and sky, they 
still stand in the window, loath to leave 
so fair a scene, and to return to the light 
of the lamps in the comfortable rooms. 

Very lovely does Magdalen look as she 
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stands in the window, with Erroll's arm 

around her. The oak panelling behind her 

makes a fitting frame for so fair a picture ; 

it shows off the tint, like that on an opening 

rose, of her pure face. The roses, jasmine 

and myrtle which encase the latticed window 

outside, have crept into the room, as if they 

also wished to share in the general joy and 

delight ; and Magdalen holds a great bunch 

of Malmaison roses, that Erroll has gathered 

for her, with her roses and carnations, 

against the soft crimson of her perfect lips. 

And so they stand, forgetful alike of time 

and place, conscious only that they love, they 

exist, and that once more they are together. 

And Erroll once more bent his lips until 

they touched Magdalen's. As they met, he 

seemed to drink in her soul, her very being, 

her life, by the fervour of his kisses, the 

touch of his lips on hers. He literally 
VOL. 111. Q 
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absorbed, took to himself the freshness, the 
utter giving of herself away, of which Mag- 
dalen was capable. The man is lucky who 
has kisses such as these purely and lavishly 
showered upon him, from one who has a 
right so to show her affection. Magdalen 
and Erroll may drink their fill of the cup 
of love, from morning to night, from night 
to morning, henceforward, as long as their 
lives shall last. They are entranced, as 
it were, in a sense of their own unutter- 
able bliss ; they feel — 

' For joy like this, death were a cheap exchange.' 

As long as they live, this fair home will 
be Magdalen and Erroll's ; they need part 
no more, their suffering is safely and for 
ever over — 

* Love shall live, and live for ever, 
And chance and change shall reach it never.' 
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And in the haven of each other's arms, 
as Magdalen's head lies upon his heart 
with her lips to his, Erroll kisses her again 
and again. They know and can say that 
fate can send them no greater bliss — they 
love ! for ever they are together, earthly 
heaven is theirs ; they realise and feel that 

4 Love is heaven, and heaven is love/ 



THE END. 
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